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SlUWtQQ England take an 

^|AII 1)90 early Test battering 
in Bridgetown 

Incorporating today’s television, radio and European weather 
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Release hopes grow 
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David Brindle, Social 
Sewvlces Correspondent 
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INISTERS 
^ere last 
night bat- 
tling to avert 
a renewed 
.. utl , crisis over 
disability benefits after ex- 
pert advisers tabled Droposals 
that could disqualify an esti- 
mated two in three of the 
1.8 million people who cur- 
rently receive disability liv- 
ing allowance. 

The government advisers 
have examined almost 1.000 
cases in which the benefit 
worth up to £84.10 a week, is 
being paid and have con- 
cluded that the decision to 
award the money is “in con- 
Dlct with the facts" in as 
many as 63 per cent or them. 

Concluding that ad min is- 
tration of the benefit is “seri- 
ously flawed", the advisers 
are calling for its root-and- 
branch reform. They say it 
should be restricted to "the 
most severely disabled". 

The advisers say they are 
“aware that the public purse 
Is unable to satisfy all the mo- 
bility and care needs of all 
people with disabilities and 
that the Government is faced 
with a major challenge in de- 
termining priorities and in 
making difficult choices". 

Disability groups calcu- 
lated that the advisers' pro- 
posals would mean that 66 per 
cent of people now receiving 
the benefit would not be en- 
titled to it. 

Ian Bruce, chief executive 
of the Royal National Insti- 
tute for the Blind and co-chair 
of the Disability Benefits Con- 
sortium, which produced the 
estimate, warned: “If this is 
acted upon, hundreds of tbou- 
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i sands of genuinely disabled 
people will be harmed." 

The proposals, by the dis- 
ability living allowance 
(DLA) advisory board, 
emerged as a survey by De- 
partment of Social Security 
researchers put the number 
of disabled adults in Britain 
at 8.6 milli on — almost 3 mil- 
lion more than estimated by 
research in the late 1980s. 

Ministers were already 
alarmed at the growth of the 
bill for sickness and disabil- 
ity benefits, now standing at 
£24 billion, and at the 
£4.4 billion cost of DLA alone. 

Going by the new estimate 
of the extent of disability, up 
to 70 per cent of people en- 
titled to DLA are not cl aiming 
it — doubling the potential 
bill under present rules. 

Even as the expert’s propos- 
als were yesterday released, 
leaders of disability groups 
were meeting Harriet Har- 
man. the Social Security Sec- 
retary. to voice fears about 
the Government’s disability 
benefits review. 


The meeting was described 
by both sides as "useful, 
lively and constructive", with 
the groups believing that the 
Government would shortly 
announce further concessions 
on the benefit integrity pro- 
ject — the controversial exer- 
cise by which more than 
400.000 DLA recipients are 
having entitlement verified. 

However, the disability del- 
egation had no time to read 
the experts' findin gs or the 
disability survey before the 
meeting. 

The experts say that of 988 
claim approvals analysed, med- 
ical evidence of disability was 
misinterpreted in 45 per cent 
No such evidence was avail- 
able in a further 16 per cent 
The 63 per cent found to be , 
"in conflict with the facts" in- 
cluded both wrong decisions 
and those lacking necessary 
information — factors possi- 
bly reflecting the chaotic in- 
troduction of DLA in 1995- 
The huge increase in the es- 
timated number of disabled 
adults, meanwhile, is attrib- 
uted to factors Including the 
ageing population and grow- 
ing consciousness of disabil- 
ity. But the researchers say 
the rise is “too large to be ex- 
plained by a real Increase in 
the prevalence of disability*'. 

Baroness Hollis, junior 
social security minister res- 
ponsible for disability bene- 
fits. said the survey provided 
i important insights and would 
need to be considered care- 
fully “in the context of wel- 
fare reform”. 

Emphasising the Govern- 
ment’s recent assurances that 
welfare reform would not be 
"cuts-driven". the minister 
added: “The Government is 

committed to supporting dis- 
abled people in a way which 
promotes their independence.” 
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Hope rose yesterday for the release of Mordechai Vanann, seen here in 1986 on his last appearance in public, as be left 

solitary confinement after 12 years. He was jailed for blowing the whistle on Israel’s nu clear weapons pro gramme 


Vanunu: 
1 2 -year 
isolation 
is over 


Julian Borger 

Mfddle East Correspondent 


M ordechai vanunu. 
the former technician 
who blew the whistle 
on Israel's nuclear pro- 
gramme. walked out of soli- 
tary confinement yesterday 
and mingled with fellow pris- 
oners for the first time in 12 
years after Israel's justice 
ministry ruled that he was in 
danger of losing his mind. 

Following the announce- 
ment, a senior parliamentar- 
ian said that he would for- 
mally ask the prime minister, 
Binyaxnin Netanyahu, for his 
release. 

Vanunu is serving an 18-year 
prison sentence for revealing 
details of the covert pro- 
gramme. Based on the infor- 
mation he provided, nuclear 
experts concluded that Israel 
has the world's sixth-largest 
arsenal of nuclear weapons. 

Vanunu’s years in solitary 
confinement the longest such 
punishment in recent West- 
ern history, caused wide- 
spread international outrage 
and a worldwide cam p ai g n 
for his freedom. 

Israel's most famous pris- 
oner, now aged 43. had 
rejected government offers to 
end his solitary confinement 
in exchange for a promise not 
to speak puhllcly about his 
knowledge and the circum- 
stances of his arrest. Van- 
unu's d eman ds to share cells 
with Palestinian prisoners 
were rejected. 

Yossi Katz, the chairman of 
the Israeli parliament's public 
audit committee, which hao 
responsibility for some intelli- 
gence Issues, said Mr Netan- 
yahu was due to meet the com- 
mittee on Monday and that be 
would use the occasion to 
request Vanuatu's freedom. 

The security services have 
argued that Vanunu must be 
kept isolated so he cannot 
pass on more information. 


Israel offers hope, page 8 


Now the Big Bang theory Is it a bird? Is it a plane? 
that could end it ail No, it’s Super-preacher 


ACADEMY AWARDS 

CTOR: ' BEST SCREEWLW *F > .0 


Tim Hartford 

Scie nce Ecfitor 

I NTERNATIONAL astrono- 
mers yesterday put the 
world on formal alert. 
There was a very small but 
S till measurable chance of a 
cosmic collision which could 
end in awesome destruction. 

The good news Is that hu- 
mans have 30 years to t h i nk 
about it. The even better news 
is that a mile-wide asteroid 
caned 1997 XF1I could miss 
the planet by about 26.000 
miles. , 

“It will come extremely 
close," said Brian Marsden, a 
Harvard scientist speaking 
for the International Astro- 
nomical Union. “The chances 
of impact are very small, but 
not impossible. We’ve not had 

a case like this before." 

There have been a number 
of technical near-misses in 
recent years, but to an astron- 
omer, a near-miss is counted 
in hundreds of thousands of 
miles- Ever since scientists 
confirmed that a violent cos- 
mic collision 65 million years 

ago may have ended the era of 
the dinosaurs. US, British. 
Australian and European as- 
tronomers have been taking a 
close interest In what they 
call "near-Earth objects" — 


Gereatesthlis 
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lumps of rock the size of a 
small mountain with orbits 
which cross the path of the 
Earth. 

The Moon and Mars are pit- 
ted with craters made by me- 
teor, asteroid and comet colli- 
sions. Geologists now believe 
they have often slammed Into 
the Earth at colossal speeds 
over geologic time. 

The one linked with the end 
of the Cretaceous era left a 
120 -mile wide crater — now 
buried — in the Yucatan pen- 
insula of Mexico. Physicists 


have since calculated that a 
collision of a 10-mile wide ob- 
ject at perhaps 40 miles a 
second would ignite the air, 
flash the sea to steam, set up 
unimaginable tidal waves, va- 
pourise a huge area of land 
and send great lumps of In- 
candescent rock hurtling into 
space, to re-enter the atmo- 
sphere at colossal speed to 
create more destruction. 

The Cretaceous event is be- 
lieved to have wiped out 75 
per cent of all living things, 
including the dinosaurs, and 
set evolution on a new path. 
Last night US scientists an- 
nounced that they had found 
two extra craters, made by 
the shrapnel from the origi- 
nal Yucatan impact 

The British science minis- 
ter John Battle has already 
been challenged by a group 
called Space guard UK, which 
wants the Government to 
fund a formal sky surveil- 
lance system to guard against 
any future impact 

In theory — and a number 
of astronomical groups have 
worked on the problem — it 
would be possible to deflect 
an approaching asteroid, with 
sufficient warning. 

A Nasa spacecraft is al- 
ready on the way to a “ren- 
dezvous” with a satellite 
torn to page 3, column 6 


Emily Sheffield 

M egaphone diplo- 
macy is a widely prac- 
tised if derided 
. weapon of persuasion. Mega- 
I phone preaching is rarer — 
especially when performed at 
head height while travelling 
at 20 mph. 

The Civil Aviation Author- 
ity was not impressed by 
John Holme, the elevated 
evangelist of Salisbury. Nor 
was Margaret Blue who 
feared for her bird table. 

No-one questioned the good 
intentions of the 39-year-old 
computer software sales man- 
ager and Pentecostal Baptist 
lay preacher. “I wanted to try 
to get through to kids on 
council estates and I needed 
something with some cred,” 
he said yesterday. “I thought 
maybe if they heard this voice 
booming out from the sky 
they would think it was God.’’ 
Sadly, the good Lord was 
not on his side the day Mr 
Holme took off from Old 
Sarum airfield with an £8,000 
paramotor — a foot-launched, 
motor-powered paraglider — 
strapped to his back. 

His maiden voyage went di- 
sastrously wrong when a gust 
of wind sent him flying off- 
course straight through a 





John Holme tries to get to 
grips with his paramotor 

housing estate, where he nar- 
rowly missed trees, fences, 
chimneys and electric wires. 

People on the Salisbury 
Castle Hill estate watched in 
horror as the preacher flew 
through their gardens six feet 
above the ground. Mr Holme 
eventually regained control, 
circled a couple of times and 
landed in a field. 

He also landed in court, 
charged by the aviation au- 
thority with flying too close 
to a populated area and stray- 
ing Into airspace over the air- 


field. He was fined £1,050 and 
ordered to pay £250 costs. 

Richard Griffiths, prosecut- 
ing counsel, told Salisbury 
m agistrates: “He set off and 
seemed to be gaining height, 
but only at the same rate as 
the bouses were climbing the 
hflL This caused him instan- 
taneous fear.” 

Margaret and Alan Blue 
were at home when Mr Holme 
flew through their garden. 
“Mrs Blue said be was so low 
that she had serious fears 
that he was going to collide 
with her bird table as he flew 
between the house and her 
chestnut tree," said Mr Grif- 
fiths. “She saw the pilot’s face 
was frozen in fear.” 

Mr Holme, the first person 
to be prosecuted for such an 
offence, sai± “I went to my 
company and asked if they 
would sponsor me. They said 
1 bad to achieve a sales target 
of almost £500,000. 

“I prayed for it to happen 
and 1 made it — the company 
had no choice but to buy me 
the paramotor. I cant believe 
I've got a criminal record 
after this." 

He added: “You must bring 
the word of God to the people 
by moving with the times.” 

He is now considering 
using a double-decker bus or 
a hot-air balloon as a pulpit. 


Dustin Robert 
HOFFMAN DEN 1 R 0 

A Hollywood producer. A Washington spin-doctor. 

When they get together, they can make you believe anything. 
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Guartfi an Friday March 131998 


Deal on 
Ulster 
‘close 9 


John MuHln, Martin Kettto 
and Ewen HacAsfcffl 


T ONY Blair yester- 
day claimed that a 
Northern Ireland 
settlement was “ag- 
onisingly close” as 
Sinn Fein signalled it would 
he returning to the multi- 
party negotiations after 
weeks of prevarication. 

He was “stubbornly opti- 
misic" a political deal could 
be agreed as scheduled by 
Easter, with referendum.*; In 
Northern Ireland and the 
Republic at the end of May. 

But within hours Ulster 
Unionists were demanding 
that Sinn Fein be excluded 
permanently after the RUC 
linked the IRA with the mur- 
der of a Catholic man in Co 
Armagh last month. Kevin 
Conway, 33. a petty criminal, 
was found with gunshot 
wounds to the head in a de- 
serted farmhouse in the vil- 
lage of Agahlee- 
The Government appears 
likely to resist such moves. It 
underlined the depth of its de- 
termination to keep Sinn Fein 
on board when it invited 
Gerry Adams, its president, 
to an all-star St Patrick’s Day 
lunch at the British embassy 
in Washington. Mr Adams 
has accepted, ahd Sinn Fein is 
expected back at Stormont on 
March 23. He has been invited 
by the recently appointed 
British ambassador to Wash- 
ington, Sir Christopher 
Meyer, a former press secre- 
tary to John Major. It is in- 
conceivable that he would 
have been asked without 
Downing Street’s approval. 

Mr Adams will be the first 
Irish republican leader to set 
foot in a bunding whose pre- 
vious occupants have la- 
boured to prevent him from 
being admitted to the US. 

Mr Blair also yesterday ap- 
peared to signal a switch in 
the Government's approach 
to the Mitchell principles, the 
ground rules which bind talks 
participants and the paramili- 
taries linked to them to peace- 
ful methods. Although there 
was evidence of IRA Involve- 
ment in- the Conway murder. 


there was nothing to suggest 
il was authorised by the 
terror organisation's leader- 
ship. he said. 

Mr Blair and Mr Adams 
met for an hour in Downing 
Street yesterday, a summit 
which Sinn Fein had de- 
manded as a pre-condition, for 
returning to Stormont 
following its suspension of six 
working days after the IRA 
was linked to two earlier kill- 
ings in Belfast Mr Adams 
called the meeting “belpfUl 
and positive.” 

Mr Blair said: “We are ago- 
nisingly close to agreeing the 
framework or outline of a 
settlement We’ve obviously 
got to get the detail right too. 
I'm still optimistic, maybe 
stubbornly optimistic, but I’m 
optimistic that we can get to 
that deadline, provided 
there’s the goodwill there for 
people to negotiate." 

The Government is braced 
for a wave of killings over the 
next few months by groups 
trying to prevent a 
settlement 

Ulster Unionists believe 
the Government is mislead- 
ing Northern Ireland voters. 
Jeffrey Donaldson. Ulster 
Unionist MP for Lagan Val- 
ley, said the prospect of a 
settlement was slipping away. 

The Ulster Unionists are ex- 
pected to press on March 23 
for Sinn Fein’s permanent ex- 
clusion. They recalled that 
Mo Mowlam. Northern Ire- 
land Secretary, in exp elling 
Sinn Fein last month, said 
any more IRA violence would 
disqualify the party for good. 

Mr Adams had emerged in 
a positive mood, from the 
Blair summit, saying he had 
heard enough to persuade 
him to return as soon as poss- 
ible but be had to discuss It 
with his colleagues first He 
said: “It was helpful and posi- 
tive. We just want time to 
reflect" 

Hours later, Mr Blair held 
two conversations with the 
Taoiseach, Bertie Ahem, dur- 
ing a European summit in 
London. Mr Ahern pushed for 
the talks to be moved from 
Castle Buildings to intensify 
the negotiations, stressing 
that time was r unning out 


Picking over the 
bones of madness 


Review 


Lyn Gardner 

Ten Me 

Don mar Warehouse 

\ A fHERE would the 
1 / \/ theatre be without the 
V V dysfunctional family? 
Even the ancient Greeks knew 
that blood ties and blood 
spilled were sure-fire box 
office. Matthew Dunster’s 
play treads familiar, but ex- 
treme, territory. His northern 
family, failing to cope with 
their mentally and physically 
handicapped teenage son. are 
beyond the aid of the social 
services. They don’t need help, 
they need an ejector seat 

While semi-comatose Liam 
sits slumped unseeingly in 
front of the TV, mum is 
quietly losing her grip on real- 
ity with an overdose of re- 
runs of the Pink Panther. 

Dad takes refuge in sexual 
jokes fun of pain and hate, and 
second son Nial is having a 
schizophrenic breakdown, 
spouting the Book of Revela- 
tion and receiving messages 
via TV satellite dishes tuned 
into the same frequency as his 
teeth. In this atmosphere it is 
not long before the bread knife 
appears. 

There are times when the 

play, which is a mix of the 


eerily compulsive and the ut- 
terly un watchable, seems like 
A Day in the Death of Joe Egg 
for the 1990s: a hard, bitter 
laugh at the terrible jokes that 
life plays upon us. 

Yet played out on Simon 

Ranham ’sminiinaliHtagt. 
Dunster’s drama fails to grip 
entirely, because It deals only 
with the very edge and never 
considers the centre. 

WhatDunster seems to 
have missed is the fact that it 
is the journey into madness, 
not psychosis Itself, that 
makes compulsive drama. 
Dunster’s family have long 
ago hurled themselves over 
the emotional cliff-face. He is 
merely picking at the 
bleached bones. 

Script and Richard Greg- 
ory's production play around 
with time, structure and per- 
spective to interesting but 
sometimes confusing effect 
But the sense of how patterns 
of behaviour and family his- 
tory’ repeat themselves is 
neatly made. 

Gregory’s cast get full 
marks for resilience; the audi- 
ence deserve a rosette for tol- 
erance. In the corner of the 
stage, a lone goldfish swims 
round and round in a spotlit 
bowl, quite obviously the hap- 
piest and best adjusted mem- 
ber of the family. I fear for its 

sanity, unless someone takes 

it into care immediately. 

This review appeared in 

some editions yesterday. 
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Heads of state representing member states and those on the EU waiting list gathered round the table at Lancaster House yesterday to discuss enlargement photograph, martin ar«_er 

Old feuds overshadow Blair’s new 



Cyprus issue 
takes shine off 
enlargement 
conference 


Martin Walter 
and Ian Black 


E UROPE’S grand ex- 
pansion plan, hailed 
by Tony Blair yester- 
day as “the reconcilia- 
tion of a continent too long 
divided", fan hostage yester- 
day to age-old Greek-Turkish 
rivalry over Cyprus. 

Greek threats to block the 
accession of five eastern 
European countries unless 
Cyprus was part of the pack- 
age, the crisis in Kosovo, and 
a Turkish boycott combined 
to overshadow the carefully- 
staged grandeur of the Lon- 
don enlargement conference. 

Heads of government repre- 
senting 15 current members, 
ll hopefuls and a Europe 
stretching to the Russian bor- 
der met in the gilded splen- 
dour of Lancaster House and 
lunched with the Queen. But 
talks on co-operation on 
crime, drugs and the environ- 
ment were sidelined by an- 
cient ethnic hostility. 

"No-one pretends there are 
no conflicts, but it is a lot eas- 
ier to see a fixture of peace 
and stability with the EU 


than if the institution did not 
exist" Mr Blair said. 

"We are here to create a 
Europe that is stable, secure, 
peaceful and prosperous. It is 
an immensely ambitious pro- 
ject we are embarked on, but 
the ECT was not created by the 
absence erf ambition or the 
poverty of imagination/’ 

Yet that imagination con- 
trasted starkly with the real- 
ity of Cyprus. The EU is com- 
mitted to including the island 
in the first wave of enlarge- 
ment, but its Greek and Turk- 
ish communities cannot agree 
to negotiate together on the 
terms of entry. 


for today’s meeting of EU for- 
eign ministers in Edinburgh, 
based on an offer from the 
Cypriot President, Glafcos 
derides, for Turkish Cypri- 
ots to be “frill members" of a 
Cypriot wtinnai nego tiating 
team for accession talks be- 
ginning on March 3L 

But Greek Cypriot diplo- 
mats said the chances that the 
Turkish Cypriot leader, Rauf 
Deiktash, would accept the 
offer were very slim. 

"We hope that this offer 
gets a good reception,” Mr 
Blair said. "And I hope that 
Turkey understands the door 
remains open to them. We 


Chirac said what everyone knew: ‘It is 
hard to see how the EU can proceed to 
absorb a member state that is divided* 


- President Jacques Chirac of 
France stated what everyone 
else knew “It is hard to see 
how the EU can proceed to ab- 
sorb a member state that is 
divided.” 

And Britain's efforts to bro- 
ker a deal hit trouble when 
the Cypriot foreign minster, 
Ionnis Kassoulldes. com- 
plained about pressure from 
Mr Blair and the Foreign Sec- 
retary, Robin Cook, for Nico- 
sia to drop plans to buy anti- 
aircraft missiles from Russia. 

Britain was last night try- 
ing to broker a compromise 


want them very much to be 
part erf the people of Europe." 

President Chirac also 
regretted Turkey’s absence. 

"Turkey has a place among 
us," he said. “The EU must 
make concrete gestures of 
willingness to welcome it” 

Absorbing the first wave of 
Poland, Hungary, the Czech 
Republic, Estonia and Slove- 
nia — as well as Cyprus — 
poses huge problems for the 
EU. It is unclear when they 
will be followed by Bulgaria, 
Romania, Lithuania. Latvia 
and Slovakia. 


As current president of the 
EU, Britain is determined 
that the enlargement talks 
should start on time and in- 
dude Cyprus, with or without 
Turkish-Cypriot participa- 
tion. But the Issue is compli- 
cated by Turkey's own out- 
rage at being excluded from 
either the first or second 
wave' of enlargement, and the 
angry insults Turkey and 
Germany have been trading. 

Turkey, Cyprus and Kosovo 
all emphasise Europe's 
underlying cultural dilemma: 
what place Muslims can find 
in the EITs currently Chris- 
tian dub. 

One of the most urgent 
tasks of the "new Europe" 
which Mr Blair proudly in- 
voked was to issue a joint dec- 
laration demanding that Bel- 
grade start serious talks with 
the Albanian majority in Ko- 
sovo. with a warning that 
trade links with the rest of 
Europe were at risk. 

The summit strongly con- 
demned the use of force by 
Serbian police but omitted 
references to autonomy or 
meaningful self-administra- 
tion for the region despite 
efforts by Britain and France 
to obtain a stronger text. 

The leaders said Serbia’s 
argument that it was dealing 
with terrorism was no excuse 
for the crackdown by Presi- 
dent Slobodan Milosevic’s se- 
curity forces. 


L e a de r comment, page 13 


Island conflicts 
mar outsiders’ 
day out, says 

Michael White 

Y ESTERDAY’S London 
conference, convened by 
the European Union, was 
intended to show aspiring 
members around their ex- 
clusive club without actu- 
ally letting them in. 

For pampered, disen- 
chanted Euro-citizens it is 
easy to forget that there are 
millions outside demand- 
ing entry to the club. Nor- 
mally the Euro-outs are 
confined to a quick lunch 
on the last afternoon of the 
twice-yearly EU summits. 
This time they had a whole 
day to themselves. 

In the event the day was 
initially overshadowed by 
ethnic and religious con- 
flict in a divided island. No. 
not Cyprus. Mr Blair had to 
take time out to talk to 
Gerry Adams. 

By comparison with Ire- 
land. last partitioned in 
1921. Cyprus has only been 
carved up between its 
Greek and Turkish tenden- 
cies since 1974. A mere 
blink in the eye of Euro-his- 
tory, it was enough to have 
caused a huge row with the 
result that the Turks were 
conspicuously absent from 


the 26 -nation gathering. 

This was doubly unfortu- 
nate. Ankara’s diplomats 
have been knocking at 
Europe’s door almost since 
its armies stopped trying to 
burn it down, bnt are 
repeatedly rebuffed. Yes- 
terday’s jamboree, staged 
by the all-singing-and-danc- 
ing British EU presidency, 
was intended to soothe 
wounded Turkish feelings. 

Even worse, the last- 
straw for many Turks had 
come when some EU bigwig 
had said he would not "sit 
down with torturers". So 
the sight of Mr Adams’s 
delegation emerging from 
Number 10 might have 
cheered Mesut Yilmaz, Tur- 
key’s prime minister. In 
Europe everything comes 
to pass sooner or later. 

In both divided islands 
the common thread is Nato 
and the discreet i«fin<>ii«y 
of the United States, so dis- 
creet that no one would be 
so rude as to mention IL 
Just as Washington and 
Boston would like to see a 
united Ireland Inside Nato, 
so the US is keen to keep 
Turkey sweet and inside 
the western alliance. 

It therefore urges the EU 
to keep saying that Turkey 
is “a member of the Euro- 
pean family” even tho ugh 
Islam in general and Tur- 
key in particular are no 
more part of Europe than 
Nor man Lamont. 


Speaker intervenes in row over BBC coverage 


Anne Perkins 
Political Correspondent 


ETTY Boothroyd. the 
Speaker of the Com- 
mons, yesterday inter- 
vened in the growing row 
over BBC parliamentary cov- 
erage by demanding a face-to- 
face meeting with the corpo- 
ration's chairman. 

Ms Boothroyd is under- 
stood to be seriously worried 
by the planned changes, fear- 
ing they would mean less 
direct coverage of proceed- 
ings and more comment 

She has taken the highly 
unusual step of c allin g in Sir 
Christopher Bland, chairman 
of the BBC's governors, to 
protest directly about the 
changes which could be 
agreed as early as next 
Wednesday. 

Ms Boothroyd is also con- 
cerned that reporting of the 
cross-party select committees, 
developed to scrutinise gov- 


ernment is to be severely cut 
She believes their work, and 
the reporting of it is “very 
important". The meeting is 
due to take place on Tuesday. 

Last night backbench MPs 
were told by Sir Christopher 
that the effect of moving the 
nightly Today in Parliament 
to long wave only in 1994 had 
halved its audience. The BBC 
wants to move the 15-mlnute 
morning report. Yesterday in 
Parliament, on to long wave 
only too, as well as putting 
the Saturday morning politi- 
cal analysis programme The 
Week in Westminster into a 
Thursday evening slot, and 
incorporating the weekly In 
Committee programme Into a 
new Sunday night slot. 

Sir Christopher acknowl- 
edged that moving Yesterday 

in Parliament would probably 

cut its audience from 1-3 mil- 
lion to fewer than 500,000. He 
argued that it was necessary 
to try to keep up the audience 
after the vital 8.30am slot 



Speaker Betty 
Boothroyd, left, 
is demanding a 
face-to-face 
meeting with 
BBC chairman 
Sir Christopher 
Bland, right, on 
the reporting of 
Parliament 



MPs are furious at what 
they see is their sacrifice on 
the altar of a “futile ratings 
war”. In the Commons this 

week, former Tory minister 
Alan Clark said: *'It is not the 
business or the BBC to deter- 
mine its output by ratings." 


Denis MacShnne, Labour 
MP for Rotherham and a for- 
mer BBC employe, said the 
corporation was "decoupling 
Parliament from the people" 
and that only those “on mes- 
sage" would be heard Paul 
Tyler, Libera! Democrat MP 


for Cornwall North, said it was 
trying to create “a ghetto." 

But another former BBC 
reporter, the Labour MP for 
Exeter, Ben Bradshaw, said it 

was the MPs’ fault for heln“ 

boring, and blamed minister* 
for making their policy An- 


nouncements on the Today 
programme before they made 
them in the Commons 
Although the BBC- is en- 
tirely independent of Pariia- 
S? n « «"•* government, the 
Speaker has raised the ques- 
tion of whether the proposals 
contravene the BBC's obliga- 
JHE un .^ er charter, which 
SS* 14 40 provide "fair 

ParMamenL PC0 “* dln8s in 
Ha ?? me M? 8 claimed yester- 
aa> s meeting with Sir Chris- 
riPp.? 1 " w 2® a “cosmetic exer- 

change’^ 3head with «« 

R JJ}* main proposals for 

nn m F ? ur wU1 ^ unveiled 
on Monday, but the corpora- 

on thef 1 ^ that consultations 
menm e rv. Proposals for Parlia-' 

continue,, 

th7^^ i ld ' March "- K insists, 
is with the Speaker 

exercjS"° ftheconsultation 




What would you give to own a Vectis APS zoom MIN 
compact from Minolta? How about £129.99? 


Hard to believe at the price, isn’t it? 

But then, the fully automatic Vectis 20 is 
full of surprises. 

Being an Advanced Photo System 
camera, it offers Drop-In Him Loading. So 
you're ready to shoot at the drop of a hat. 

And Triple Format Selection. Enabling 
you to shoot in any of three photo formats. 

There's even a Date & Time Imprinting 


feature, which records on die back of the print 
the rime when each picture was taken. 

But perhaps the biggest buzz of all comes 
from the camera's sophisticated 2x, 30-60mm 
zoom lens. 

Automatically controlled for focus and 
exposure across the entire zoom range, the 
flexibility the lens gives you to take great 
pictures is a photographer's dream. 


And with the introduction of ATS Index 
Prints, showing all your shots miniaturised on 
. a single sheet, the day your film comes back 
from the developer is especially satisfying. 

In fact, at £129.99, you simply can't 
afford to miss out. ^ — 

Ve{t/s 

Only from the mind of Minolta. 


The Vcctu 20 is one of* range of 12 Advanced Fhoio System Cameras. Minolta (UK) Lid. Precedent Drive, Rnobler. Milton Keynes, MK13 SHF. 
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Lord s: home of a young, vibrant, modern and forward-looking organisation, according to ECB chief executive Tim Lamb 
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not duffers 


says cricket chief 

T HE most powerful i “Theresa's pregnancy bad | opment executive. It accepted | Mr Lamb was scrupulous 
man in English absolutely nothing to do with her evidence that the last month in dlstancini 
cricket desperately I them." she told the trib unal abortion was paid for by the I En glis h cricket's rulers Iron: 
sought to rebuild its "I was shocked. 1 feel dis- ECB early in 1997. In June sbe the decision by the MCC tc 

withering credibil- eusted at the wav the RfR i<! I was vinitnl at home hv the 1 mritinno tn Viar nmman mom 


England and Wales Cricket Board 


Chairman: Lord MacLautin ol Knebworth 
! Former chairman oITesco Took office in Jan 
r . f ’ 1 997, “la sl -chance saviour ol English CncKeT 


Cht*t meutfn: Tim Lamb 
Former player Northamptonshire, 
son ol the second Baron Rochester 




T HE most powerful 
man in English 
cricket desperately 
sought to rebuild its 
withering credibil- 
ity yesterday amid repeated 
claims of sexual harassment 
and intimidation by male 
staff at Lord's. 

Within hours of Theresa 
Harrild. a 32-year-old former 
receptionist, winning her sex- 
ual discrimination case be- 
fore an industrial tribunal, , 
Tim Lamb, the England and 
Wales Cricket Board's chief 
executive, denied that the 
board had paid for her to have 
an abortion, and hit out at 
“pretty hurtful allegations". 

“We are not old duffers." be 
insisted at the ECB’s head- 
quarters at Lord’s. “We are a 
young, vibrant, modem and 
forward-looking organisation, 
made up of people with vision 
and energy.” 

But the perception of an in- 
stitution irrevocably steeped 
in old-fashioned attitudes and 
male chauvinism was under- 
lined by a Lord’s marketing 
secretary, Sarah Bladon. cur- 
rently on sick leave, who 
acted as a witness for Ms Har- 
rild at the tribunal hearing. 


“Theresa's pregnancy had 
absolutely nothing to do with 
them." sbe told the trib unaL 
"I was shocked. 1 feel dis- 
gusted at the way the ECB is 
treating Theresa. The general 
feeling is that If you are fe- 
male you are unlikely to 
move up the ladder, even if 
you have worked hard." 

She described suggestions 
that Ms Harrild. who signed a 
deal with a tabloid newspaper , 
yesterday, had been sacked i 
because she was incompetent 
and unpopular as “deeply ma- 
licious". She also alleged that 
she herself had been sent of- 
fensive material featuring 
Bill Clinton while working at 
Lord’s. "I think I was ex- 
pected to find it amusing, but 
I found it very offensive. 

"Several other members of 
staff said they would have 
liked to come to give evidence" 
at the tribunal but felt too in- 
timidated by various senior 
members of the ECB." 

The tribunal found that 
ECB officials pressed Ms Har- 
rild to have an abortion after 
learning that sbe bad become 
pregnant in a brief affair with 
Nick Marriner, a highly- 
regarded and married devel- 


opment executive. It accepted 
her evidence that the 
abortion was paid for by the | 
ECB early in 1997. In June sbe | 
was visited at home by the 
ECB’s finance director. Cliff 
Barker, who banded her a let- 
ter of dismissal and offered 
her a £5.000 pay-off. 

Mr Lamb yesterday de- 
fended Mr Barker as “a man 
of great integrity and loy- 
alty”. But be conceded the 
ECB. which replaced the Test 
and County Cricket Board 15 
months ago in a brief wave of 
modernising zeal, had failed 
to dismantle cricket's reputa- 
tion for outmoded public- 
school attitudes. 

“We will be taking all poss- 
ible steps to put that right, 
firstly by refuting all these al- 
legations.” said the son of the 
second Baron of Rochester. 

That led Ms Harrild’s legal 
representatives, the Green- 
wich Co mmuni ty Law Centre, 
to suggest questioning a unan- 
imous tribunal decision was 
“inappropriate". Her counsel, 
Mark Mullins, said it could 
take the tribunal anyfrom a 
few days to a few weeks to de- 
cide on compensation, which 
could reach £30.000. 


Mr I iamb was scrupulous 
last month in distancing 
English cricket's rulers from 
the decision by the MCC to 
continue to bar women mem- 
bers. He also received swift 
support from the English 
Women's Cricket Association, i 
which is about to be assimi- 
la ted into the ECB's manage- 
ment structure. He also ap- 
pointed a woman. Janet 
Fisher, as the ECB's new ad- 
ministration manage r 

The EWCA said the England 
women's team had “never 
been subjected to abuse or dis- 
criminatory attitudes'' and de- 
scribed the support of the ECB 
and the MCC as “generous 
and enthusiastic." 

Mr Lamb’s task is not to 
convince cricket’s powers- 
that-he that there has been no 
impropriety. The 15-strong 
management committee, 
male, conservatively inclined 
and largely elderly, could the- 
oretically force Ms removal, 
but they would be more 
stirred if he had tried to 
change the design of the ECB 
tie. 

Lord MacLaurin of Kneb- 
worth, the ECB chairman, 
refused to comment 


IT 


Deputy chief executive & finance 
i director: Cliff Barker 

Management Board 

; 15 members, Including MacLaurin, Lamb (and 

Barker) and: Roger Knight, secretary MCC. 



Cricket Committee 
Chairman: 

David Acfletd, 
ex-Olympic fencer. 

Essex commiteeman. 
Runs wine business. 

Marketing Committee 
Chairman: 

Brian Downing, 
ex-chairman, Surrey. 
Prime negotiator ol 
boards TV deals. 


England Committee 
Chairman: 

Bob Bennett 
ex-chairman, Lancashire. 
Inverted tachograph, tele 
of Man tax exile. 

Finance Commfttee 
Chairman: 

Brian Ford, 

Hampshire 


Lord’s: what 
have they 
got to hide? 


Matthew Engel on 

how cricket reinforced 
the public belief it is 
full of misogynists 



O N the field, off the 
field, you can always 
rely on English 
cricket to get bad 

publicity. Yesterday, as Eng- 
land's batsmen struggled yet 
again in a vital Test match, 
their employers dealt with 
the consequences of their de- 
cision not to contest the sex 
discrimination case brought 
by Theresa Harrild. 

It was said they wanted Ms 
Harrild to have one day all 
over the front pages rather 
than four, and that they felt 
her false allegations would 
get less publicity if they did 
not contest them. 

This seems bizarre. The 
ECB could easily have hired 
one of the best silks in the 
land to tear Ms Harrild to 
shreds If she were shreddahle. , 
The suspicion, inevitably, 
was that the board bas some- 
thing to hide, and could not 
rely on all its employees who 
might have been called as wit- 
nesses to toe the party line. 

Little which has come out 
from either side in this case 
has made any sense. Why 
should the board be so con- 
cerned about the effects of a 
liaison between a newly-ar- 
rived receptionist and a very 
junior executive with a lower 
public profile than a Hamp- 
shire second XI player? Why 
should it care whether she 
had the baby or not? It was of 
no consequence to En glish 
cricket either way. 

Inevitably, people will 
think a Clintonesque sex 
scandal (GraceGate?) is lurk- 
ing in the recesses of the 
ECB's smart new office block. 
This seems implausible as the 
building has some of the larg- 
est picture windows in north 
London; it would be difficult 
to get away with anything. 

And Ms Harrild’s evidence, 
which apparently sounded 
compelling when presented 
unchallenged at the tribunaL 
has equally improbable as- 
pects to it Tim Lamb is a 
careful, even fastidious, man 
and I doubt if he would use 
the word “dykes" — his al- 
leged description of women 
cricketers — even if he were 
talking about the geography 
of the Netherlands. It is espe- 
cially unlikely when you 
remember his 14-year-old 
daughter plays at county 
level. 

There is, in aD these cases, 
truth and industrial-tribunal 
truth. It is a setting that 
makes the small change of 


working life seem like con- 
spiracy. Ms Harrild claimed 
that men in the office talked 
or one woman never having 
had a shag. Is there an office 
in the country where men 
don't talk like that? 

Ln hiding under the carpet 
and hoping Ms Harrild would 
go away, the ECB seems to 
i have ignored the effect of the 
MCC vote to continue barring 
the admission of women, 
which has reinforced the pub- 
lic belief that everyone con- 
nected with Lord's is a misog- 
ynist. Inevitably, the two 
stories have been linked. 

The Marylebone Cricket 
Club (founded 1787) is a pri- 
vate. unelected body, which 
supposedly no longer has any 
power to do anything except 
regulate its own affairs, con- 
trol the ground at Lord's and 
amend the laws of the game. 
It has had do direct power 
over English cricket for 30 
years. 

The England and Wales 
Cricket Board (founded 1997) 
has total control over the do- 
mestic game, and can do any- 
thing except find a way of get- 
ting the national team to win 
Test matches regularly. It is 
refereed to as “Lord's” be- 
cause, foolishly, it has never 
moved its offices to a different 
location, where it might be 
able to forge its own identity. 

At the top level, both the 
ECB and MCC are controlled 
by men desperate for change. 
Fifty^six per cent of the mem- 
bership supported the beir- 
archy and voted for women in 
the MCC, but were thwarted 
by the minority under the 
club's constitution. Officials, 
prodded by the Government 
and public opinion, are now 
hunting anxiously for a way 
round this, and Lamb was vo- 
ciferous in calling tor reform 
himself. 

His board, however, has 
been slow to promote women 
to positions of authority. 
About half the 40-strong staff 
are female, many of them 
long-serving, but none are in 
senior positions. Recently, it 
was decided to appoint an in- 
ternational teams director, a 
job effectively fulfilled for 
years by a woman called 
Medha Laud. 

Ms Laud was elbowed aside 
by a former general. Simon 
Pack, hired at a substantial 
salary, whose qualifications 
for the role were not obvious. 

Matthew Engel is also the 
editor qfWisden. 


Drugs company in trouble after suspension I New Big Bang on horizon 






Julia Finch 

M ORE than £100 mil- 
lion was wiped off the 
value of one of Brit- 
ain’s leading-edge drugs 
research groups yesterday 
when its head of research was 
abruptly suspended. 

British- Biotech, which bas 
two potentially blockbuster 
drugs in development — a 
cancer treatment and a medi- 
cine for pancreatitis — said it 
had suspended 42 -year-old 
Andrew Millar for “alleged 
misconduct". It added: “He 
has been suspended pending 
an investigation of breaches 
of company policy." 

The company said no finan- 


cial impropriety or personal 
indiscretion was involved 
and that its crucial drugs 
trials were unaffected, but its 
shares slumped 18 per cent as 
Dr Millar’s suspension was 
confirmed. 

British Bio now has a stock 
I exchange value of just £462 
I mill inn. Less than two years 
ago it was valued at nearly £2 
billion, even though it bad > 
never put a single product on i 
the market or made a profit 

A source close to the com- 1 
pany said there had been a 
personality clash between Dr 
Millar, who has worked for 
British Bio since 1992, and a 
newly appointed director. 

The firm is investigating al- 
legations that its confidential- 


ity rules had been breached, 
but said there Is no sugges- 
tion that company secrets had 
been divulged. 

The new director bas been 
installed as chief medical offi- 
cer - Dr Millar's superior. 

News of the suspension is 
the latest in a series of blows 
for British Bio. which was a 
stockmarket darling in 1996, 
but recently has had to regu- 
larly announce delays. 

The entire biotechnology 
business is built on hopes and 
promises that it can discover 
drugs which will bring in 
billions of pounds. 

Hie companies spend mil- 
lions of pounds eacb year on 
research programmes and re- 
cord vast losses. Last year 


British Bio spent £32 million 
on research. Investors have 
poured cash into the busi- 
ness. but their patience is 
starting to wear thin. 

Oxford-based British BJo, 
which was founded 11 years 
ago, has its hopes pinned on 
two key drugs: Marimastat, 
an oral anti-cancer drug cur- 
rently being tested for effi- 
cacy on six types of tumour — 
including lung, stomach, 
ovarian and certain brain 
cancers — but there have 
been delays in providing data 
from the trials. 

Its other big project Zacu- 
tex. Is for acute pancreatitis, 
which currently has no spe- 
cific approved drug treatment 
and is often fetaL 


Only last month the com- 
pany was forced to postpone 
the launch of 2a cm ex after 
European drug reguators de- 
manded more evidence that it 
actually saves lives. 

British Bio also had to halt 
a project to develop a drug for 
bowel disease after it caused 
unexpected side affects. But it 
has an anti-thrombosis drug 
and a treatment for multiple 
sclerosis in the pipeline. 

Tbe company said Dr Mil- 
lar's departure had not 
prompted tbe slide in its 
share price. It believes a huge 
share sale and buyback in- 
volving 8 mill ion shares, con- 
ducted for tax purposes ahead 
of the Budget, had spooked 
City dealers. 


continued from page 1 
called Eros, to test the 
possibility. 

No-one has ever been 
known to be killed by some- 
thing failin g from the heav- 
ens, but human history is 
short and astronomical cycles 
are huge. 

A one-in-100-mlUion years 
event of the kind that hap- 
pened in the Cretaceous 
would wipe out all human ' 
life. Paradoxically, because 
tbe death toll would be huge, 
the risk in any one year be- 
comes quite high: US scien - 1 
fists have put the chance of | 
death by asteroid as roughly 
the same as death by aircraft | 
crash. I 

The asteroid 1997 XFll was 


spotted in December by a 
Spacewatch astronomer at 
the University of Arizona, 
and added to a list of 108 “po- 
tentially hazardous objects". 

Others tracked its orbit and 
began to make predictions. 
Tbe latest is that it will flit 
past the Earth at 18.30 Green- 
wich time on October 26, 2028. 
Hie original “miss” was esti- 
mated at 500,000 miles. The 
latest has XFll well within 
Moon distance — and visible, 
at least from Europe, for 
around two hours. 

But the calculations could : 
be out by a tiny fraction, and , 
that XFll could hit tbe Earth. 
Scientists calculate that even 
landing at five miles a second, 
an object that size would ex- 


plode with the energy of 
roughly two milli on Hiroshi - 
mas. 

"This is the most dangerous 
one we’ve found so tor," said 
Jack Hills of the Los Alamos 
National Laboratory. “It 
scares me. It really does. An 
object this big hitting the 
Earth has the potential of kill- 
ing many, many people.” 

Anthropologist Dr Benny 
Peiser. from Liverpool John 
Moore's University, who has 
made a special study of tbe 
effect of asteroid impacts, 
said: “It would wipe out civili- 
sation as we know it We 
would regress to the level of 
the Dark Ages." 

Leader comment, page 1 3 
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Retuned Radio Two 



2’s company 


1967: BSC's Light Programme 
becomes Racfio 2 


1969: Charlie Chester's 
Sunday Soapbox launched 


1972; Terry Wogan Joins from 
Radio 1, followed by Jimmy 
Young (1973) 


1976: The News HuddTmes with 
Roy Hudd launched 


1984c wogan leaves to 

concentrate on television 


1989: Francis Line, who Joined 
the BBC as a typist, becomes 
first female controller of Radio 2 


1993: Derek Jameson’s show 
awed, despite 35 mBon flstenere, 
end Wogan returns 


1994: Radio 2 overtakes Radio 
1 as most listened to station 


1998: Awarded Sony radio 
station of the year 
1996: Steve Wright joins from 
Racfio 1 . Followed by Michael 
Parkinson. Station launches up 
market drama such as To the 
Manor Bom with Penelope Keith 


1997: Jimmy Young receives 
Gold Sony Award 



Fears over 


unmonitored 


paedophiles 


Rory Carroll 


Familiar voice . . . June Whitfield serves the core audience 


New boy . . Mark Lamarr, magnet for a younger crowd 


Comfy 
music 
corner 
gets a 
bit racy 


Kamad Ahmed 
M o dl a Correspondent 


O UT go the woolly 

jumpers, in come the 
window-pane check 
suits. Radio 2, the station ' 
once derided as Radio Grim 
Reaper, revealed an image 
change yesterday when it 
announced that television 
stars Mark Lamarr and 
Jools Holland would be pre- 
senting programmes. 

Lamarr, famous as pre- 
senter of the spoof quiz 
show Shooting Stars, win 
hast a personal history of 
rock and rolL Blues player 
Holland, will present a 


music programme. The 
changes appear a deliberate 
attempt by the station to en- 
courage new. younger lis- 
teners. Jim Moor, the con- 
troller afRadio 2, said that 
although firm favourites 
with the over-55 brigade — 
such as Friday Night is 
Music Night —would 
remain, he hoped for a 
“gentle evolution”. 

Richard Baker, June 
Whitfield. Terry Wogan and 
Jimmy Young, will all en- 
sure the station keeps its 
core audience. But new 
highlights wjJQ.be two series 
on soul music — another 
fresh departure for the 
station which grew up on a 


staple of big bands and 
1950s crooners. Gloria Este- 
fan presents a series, Miami 
Sound, while George Ben- 
son i Alexander O'Neil and 
Tina Turner, host shows on 
their musical past. There 
will also be a documentary 

oaBobMarley. 

In a farther-development, 
Stuart Maoonie will present 
a series on Northern Soul, 
based on the story of Wigan 
Casino which became a 
magnet for British sooLfans 
in the 1970s. 

“Pm honoured to have 
been asked to present it,” 
said Lamarr. Tm really ex- 
cited about sharing some of 
the great unknown records 


Of the 1950s with a bigger 
audience than my bed- 
room. ''HoUand also said he 
was pleased to be given a 
chance on Radio 2. “Per- 
haps l can be a conduit for 
introducing some of this 
music to other people.” 
Radio 2 will also launch 
an advertising campaign 
this weekend promoting the 
station’s variety. The ad- 
verts, aimed at those who 
find the latest dance music 
trends a little loud, will 
have the slogans: Flight of 
the Bumble Bee followed by 
Sting; Jaspar Carrot fol- 
lowed by Prefab Sprout; 
and Simply Red followed by 
Ol' Blue Eyes. 
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A t least six pae- 
dophiles thought 
capable of raping 
and killing chil- 
dren will be 

released from prison over the 
next two years without super- 
vision because erf a legal loop- 
hole, a chief probation officer 
said yesterday. 

They wOl be free to live and 
travel anywhere, just like 
Robert Oliver, who visited a 
childr en's library and amuse- 
ment arcade after serving 
eight years for the man- 
slaughter of 14 -year -old run- 
away Jason Swift Sydney 
Cooke, another member of the 
six-man gang which abducted 
Swift will be released next 
month. 

Oliver and Cooke were con- 
sidered so dangerous they 
were denied parole, which 
would have meant release 
under supervision. As they 
were jailed before the 2991 
Criminal Justice Act there is 
no power to order supervision 
once they have served their 
jail terms. But police said the 
loophole could be closed by 
using the Mental Health Act 
to Indefinitely detain such 
men in hospital. 

More than 150 sex offenders 
are due to be released without 
supervision. Penny Builer. 
East Sussex chief probation 
officer, said; •'They are not all 
as notorious and as danger- 
ous as Robert Oliver, but 
about half-a-dozen of them 
are." 

She warned that the media 
circus which followed Oliver 
as he was hounded by the 
public around from towns in ( 



Robert Oliver: leaves p rison 
after 10 years of 15-year term 


Britain and Ireland could be 
repeated. 

Oliver eventually moved 
for his own protection into a 
Sussex police station, living 
there for four months at an 
estimated cost of £50,000. He 
moved last month to Milton 
Keynes, to a medium-secure 
residential nnit for mentally 
disordered offenders. 

More than 200 police, proba- 
tion and social service offi- 
cials yesterday discussed the 
tracking of sex offenders at a 
conference in London. 

Paul Whitehouse, the chief 
constable of Sussex, said 
there were dangerous gaps in 
the law. “If you have a per- 
sonality disorder, which to 
the layman appears to be no 
different from being mentally 
ill, then you can't be sec- 


tioned . If the Mental Health 
Act was altered to include 
people with & personality i dis- 
order then that could well be 

the solution.” ; , 

Next week Mr Whitehouse 
will meet Alun Michael, the. 
Home Office minister, to de- 
mand changes in the law and 
compensation for the cost of 
guarding Oliver. 

Ray Wyre. a sex crime con- 
sultant, said the media focus 
on Oliver reinforced the myth 
that chil dren were most at 
risk from strange rs. 

He said: “Since [Myral 
Hindi ey and pan] Brady, all 
sex offenders have been 
tarred with the same brush. 
Fbur to 10 children are ab- 
ducted by strangers and 
killed each year. But 77 to 100 
are killed by parents or 
relatives.” 

There was little optimism 
at the conference that a solu- 
tion would be found to stop 
other offenders repeating Oli- 
ver’s odyssey after his release 
last September. 

Hounded out of London, 
Swindon, Holyhead, Dublin 
and Liverpool, he was placed 
under surveillance immedi- 
ately after arriving in Brigh- 
ton. Detectives watched him 
visit Hove's children’s 
library. 

Detective Chief Inspector 
George Smith said: “His 
actions caused me concern 
but he had committed no 
offence." 

A police-officer struck up a 
conversation with him and he 
asked for help. He was taken 
to the town's police station, 
and later smuggled out to a 
secret location whileworried 
parents went on picketing 
Brighton police station. 
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jOHAMED A1 Fayed 
[spoke for nearly two 
(hours yesterday to 
the French judge investigat- 
ing the crash that killed his 
son Dodi. the Princess of 
Wales and their driver. He 
emerged afterwards smiling 
but tight-lipped about what 
may have been a bruising 
encounter. 

The first meeting between 
the owner of Harrods and the 
Paris Rite hotel, and judge 
Nerve Stephan was "great", 
Mr A1 Fayed said afterwards 
outside the judge's offices in 
the Palais de Justice here. 

Judge Stephan was repor- 
tedly inftiriated by Mr A] 
Fayed's recent statement that 
he was **99.9 per cent certain" 


the crash under the Pont de 
l'Alma on August 31 arose 
from a conspiracy. He is ex- 
pected to ask for evidence to 
back the assertion. 

But the Egyptian business- 
man's lawyer. Georges KieJ- 
man, who was with him at the 
meeting, said its main aim 
had been "to inform Mr A1 
Fayed of the results so Ear of 

this inquiry” 

He said his client had told 
Judge Stephan "in very clear 
terms" that he had "total con- 
fidence in the magis trates 
leading this inquiry”. Mr 
Kiejman added: “He was sat- 
isfied concerning the dili- 
gence shown to date.” As yet, 
no theory about the accident 
had been excluded. “That is 
the work of the judge." he 
said. “Nothing has been ruled 
out. Nothing has been estab- 


lished.” The lawyer also de- 
nied that Mr A1 Fayed had 
been conducting a ‘‘parallel 
investigation''. He had merely 
been “given information by 
various consultants". 

A justice official said the 
meeting was affable, but there 
was no new information. 

Mr A1 Fayed is a civil plain- 
tiff In the criminal inquiry, 
and so is entitled to share in 
any damages awarded by the 
French courts. It is part of the 
investigating magistrate's ob- 
ligations to keep civil p lain , 
tiffs up-to-date with the pro- 
gress of the investigation. 

In an interview last month 
with the Mirror. Mr A1 Fayed 
said he believed “there was a 
conspiracy", adding: “I will 
find the person who caused this 
accident I believe there were 
people who did not want Dodi 
and Diana to be together.” 

But French police and jus- 
tice officials say all the evi- 
dence points to' a high-speed 
drink-driving accident. 
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BRITAIN 5 


Woman can 
fight murder 
conviction 


^^M.000 tonne bulk carrier Derbyshire, which sank in minutes in 80ft waves ofT Japan in 1980. All 42 crew and two of their wives were lost before a Mayday could be sent out 

Deifefshire inquiry reopens 


Keith Harper on continuing 
efforts to determine the causes of 
Britain’s biggest maritime loss 

T ™J^°yr n “ ent is - t0 I Unable t0 rise sufficiently 

reopen the? inouirv min I aKntMi oaa n > M < s* i. a j 7I_ 


I reopen the inquiry into 
the the sinking of the bulk 
carrier Derbyshire in a 
typhoon off Japan in 1980. 

Deputy Prime Minister 
John Prescott said the under- 
water detective work into the 
fate of the 169.000 tonne ship 
— the largest British vessel to 
be lost at sea — was even 
more impressive than 
research on the sinking of the 
Titanic. 

AD 42 British crewmen, and 
two of their wives, were lost 
with the ship. 

The year-long submarine 
survey into the disaster by 
the Government and the 
European Union has ruled 
out any structural defect as 
the reason for s inkin g. But 
Mr Prescott is giving inter- 
ested parties three months to 
submit representations on , 
whether a formal investiga- 
tion should be reopened, and 
whether it should be held in 
the High Court 

The survey’s assessors said 
that the vessel had been “un- 
prepared to take the rigours 
of typhoon seas". Their report 
said that although a hatch 
was unsecured on the bow 
area, that was not the sole 
reason for the sinking. 

Showing vivid graphics of 
the last moments of the ves- 
sel. the assessors explained 
how water bad flooded the 
bow area of the ship, causing 
it to sit lower in the water. 


Unable to rise sufficient!}’ 
above 80ft waves, it had its 
cargo hatch covers ripped off 
and with the cargo area Oil- 
ing with water, sank rapidly. 

Robin W illiams the expedi- 
tion's chief scientist, satri the 
investigation bad involved 
taking more than 135.000 
photographs and the exami- 
nation of 2.000 pieces of 
wreckage on the site, 2V- 
mlles down in the Pacific 
Ocean. 

When the typhoon hit the 
vessel, hatch covers either 
imploded or exploded, and 
water flooded into holds con- 
taining thousands of tonnes of 
iron ore. The force of the 
explosions was the equivalent 
to 17 tonnes of TNT. 

Mr Williams said there 
were several reasons for the 
sinking, and the ship went 
down through a combination 
of them all It sank with an 
estimated 9,000 tonnes of 
water in the hold, and the 
surveyors found “a picture of 
almost total destruction, with 
parts of the huge ship ripped 
apart, lying torn and 
crumpled on the sea bed". 

Asked If the survey's find- 
ings vindicated the ship’s de- 
sign, he said: “This is not a 
clean bill of health for the 
industry. We have ignored 
the signs and are still ignor- 
ing signs. Ships are being lost 
. . . There are no winners in 
this.” 

Mr Williams said it took 
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minutes for the ship to sink 
from the time the hatch cov- 
ers started ripping oft to the 
stem s inking . It was “this 
pure speed of events" that led 
to no Mayday call being sent 
out. “Crews in this case don’t 
know what's happening, and 
that's good for the families in 
a way. It will give them some 
sort of solace.” 

Controversy has sur- 
rounded all attempts to deter- 
mine the cause of the loss of 
the Derbyshire — one of six 
identical vessels built in the 
late 1970s. After a sister ship, 
the Kowloon Bridge, went 
aground and broke up off Ire- 
land, a public inquiry was 
started in 1987. It found that 
the sinking was probably due 
to the bad weather, but rela- 
tives. unions and shipping ex- 
perts maintained that the ves- 
sel suffered a structural fault 
common to bulk carriers built 
at that time. 

Brian Orrell, leader of the , 
ships officers union Numast I 


said last night that 300 bulk 
carriers had been lost at sea 
since the Derbyshire went 
down, and a report showed 70 
per cent of them could not 
withstand water getting into 
the cargo areas. 

In 1994, an expedition to the 
wreck funded by the Interna- 
tional Transport Workers’ 
Federation brought back new 
evidence which prompted die 
government to reconsider the 
matter. A re-examination by 
Lord Donaldson, former Mas- 
ter of the Rolls, concluded 
that an official government 
expedition should be 
mounted. This one has cost 
almost £3 mill inn 

Yesterday’s report by Mr 
Williams recommends a 
review of the regulations on 
bow low in the water ships 
should sit. the possible 
strengthening of cargo hatch 
covers, and the positioning of 
ventilators and access 
hatches on decks. 

Paul Lambert, chairman of 
the Derbyshire families 
association, said it had been 
an 18-year struggle full of 
pain. “All the family have 
wanted was the truth. We 
want to see bulk carriers 
made safe. People in author- 
ity don’t seem to care. It 
makes no difference how 
many bulk carriers go down 
and how many ships are 
lost” 

He appealed for cash to get 
the best experts to study the 
report’s findings. "The fact 
that the bow filled and the 
ship went down shows a de- 
sign fault We can't compete 
with the ship owners. They 
are rich in cash and experts 
and we are not" 



Clare Dyer 

Legal Correspondent 

A WOMAN sentenced 
to life last December 
for stabbing her vio- 
lent partner while he 

was attacking her. won the 
right yesterday to appeal 
against her murder 
conviction. 

Diane Butler's case, heard 
at the Court of Appeal in Lon- 
don, is the latest to spotlight 
the way the law treats bat- 
tered women who kill their 
abusive husbands or partners 
— if convicted of murder, 
they face an automatic life 
sentence, whatever the 
circumstances. 

To escape a murder convic- 
tion and a mandator}- life- sen- 
tence. they can plead self-de- 
fence. which, if successful, 
means acquittal, or argue 
provocation or diminished 
responsibility, which reduces 
murder to manslaughter. 

If the jury believes there 
was no intention to kill or 
cause serious harm, they 
must also deliver a man- 
slaughter verdict 
With a manslaughter con- 
viction, a judge can pass any 
sentence from a complete dis- 
charge to life, depending on 
the facts of the case. 

Ms Butler, aged 32. from 
Doncaster, stabbed her part- 
ner Roger Carlin in the 
course of an hour-long assault 
in which be dragged her 
down the stairs by her hair, 
kicked her against walls and 
began smashing up the house. 

Ms Butler's lawyers argued , 
that she had no intention to 
kill, a defence not accepted by | 
the jury. j 

Her current solicitor, Har- , 


net Wistricb. said: "Given 
the facts of this case, it is 
quite astonishing that Diane 
Butler was convicted of 
murder. 

“This was a case where self- 
defence or provocation should 
have been put to the jury.” 

In three high profile cases 
in the Iasi three years — 
those of Sara Thornton. 
Emma Humphries and Kiran- 
jit Ahlu walla — the Appeal 
Court has freed women who 
killed abusive partners after 
substituting manslaughter 
convictions for murder. 

But many senior judges be- 
lieve the fairest way of match- 
ing the punishment to the cir- 
cumstances of the crime 
would be to end tbe manda- 
tor}' life sentence for murder, 
leaving sentence to the 
judges' discretion. 

The Lord Chief Justice. 
Lord Bingham, is expected to 
call for the abolition of man- 
datory life sentences in a 
speech at Hendon Police Col- 
lege today. 

Women's groups claim men 
who kill their partners are 
treated more leniently than 
their female counterparts. 

At Leeds crown court four 
days before Ms Butler was 
convicted of murder at Shef- 
field. crown court. Kevin Nut- 
ter was found guilty of man- 
slaughter and sentenced to 
four and a half years for beat- 
ing his partner to death in a 
prolonged attack in front of 
the couple's children. 

Men have traditionally 
found it easier to plead provo- 
cation successfully, because 
until recently the defence 
required “a sudden and tem- 
porary loss of control” — 
more likely to be a male 
reaction. 


Maker of Barbie doll sues FHM 
magazine after assault on virtue 


The stern of the ship, now 2>/> miles down in the Pacific, 
photographed in a y ear-long submarine survey of the wreck 


Kama! Ahmed 
Media Correspondent 

T HE makers of Barbie 
doll have launch ed a 
legal action against FHM 
after the men's magazine il- 
lustrated a feature on sex 
with pictures of Barbie and 
Ken in flagrante delicto. 

American company Mattel 
says the dolls’ wholesome 
image has been damaged by 
photographs In an article 
called All The Right Moves. 

A law suit claiming dam- 
ages has been filed in Los 


Angeles alleging FHM 
showed Ken and Barbie in 
“improper, sexually explic- 
it and offensive positions”. 

Adrian Pruetz. Mattel’s 
lawyer, said that the com- 
pany was protecting Barbie 
from being “associated 
with anything obscene, vul- 
gar or distasteful”. 

Phil T homa s, the pub- 
lisher of FHM, said: “We 
did receive a letter from 
Mattel last September say- 
ing they were nnbappy 
with our use of their dolls 
on our World Wide Web 
page." 
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Nasty bytes in a silicon blockbuster 


I 



Tim Radford 
Science Editor 

N obody would give 
the novelist points for 
style. Zn the latest 
blockbuster to astonish the 
literary world, green is ver- 
dant. clocktowers are ivy- 
covered and PhD diplomas 
are framed. 

But Betrayal could end 
up framed in a hall of fame, 
anyway, ft was written by a 
new and powerful piece of 
software. Brutus. 1 is the 
world's most advanced arti- 
ficial story generator ac- 
cording to Its begetter. 
Selmer Bring sfiord of Rens- 
selaer Polytechnic Institute 
In New York state. 

Brutus. 1 assembles hor- 
rid plots, a bit at a time, 
and spins them out to 400 
words. The problem is that 
the software not only 1ms to 
grasp simple problems like 
noun, subject and verb, it 
aiar» has to wrestle with 
more complex ideas such as 
identity, char acter, setting, 
mood and even plausibility. | 
The novel is a Homeric 
leap for silicon storytelling. 
Previous efforts have ended 
in stories lasting only sen- 
tences. One famous silicon 

novel, unveiled at a British 
Association science festival 
at Keele. consisted entirely 




Betrayal, by Brutus. 1 


DAVE Striver loved the uni- 
versity. He loved its ivy-cov- 
ered clock towers, its ancient 
and sturdy brick, and its snn- 
splasbed verdant greens and 
eager youth. He also loved the 
feet that the university is free 
of the stark unforgiving trials 
of the business world — only 
this isn't a fact academia has 
its own tests, and some are as 
merciless as any in the mar- 
ketplace. A prime example is 
tbe dissertation defense: to 
earn the PhD. to become a 
doctor, one must pass an oral 
examination on one’s disser- 
tation. This was a test Profes- 
sor Edward Hart enjoyed 
giving. 

Dave wanted desperately to 
be a doctor. But he needed the 
signatures of three people on 
the first page of his disserta- 
tion, the priceless inscriptions 
which, together, would certify 
that he had passed his defense. 
One of the signatures had to 
c mnp from Professor Hart, and 
Hart bad often said — to others 
and to himself — that he was 
honored to help Dave secure 
his well-earned dream. 


Well before the defense. 
Striver gave Hart a penulti- 
mate copy of his thesis. Hart 
read it and told Dave that it 
was absolutely first-rate, and 
that he would gladly sign it at 
the defense. They even shoe* 
hands in Hart’s book-lined 
office. Dave noticed that Hart’s 
eyes were bright and trustful, 
and his bearing paternal 

At the defense, Dave thought 
that he eloquently summarized 
chapter three of his disserta- 
tion. There were two questions, 
one from Professor Rodman 
and one from Dr Teer Dave 
answered both, apparently to 
everyone’s satisfaction. There 
were no further objections. 

Professor Rodman signed. He 
slid tbe tome to Teen she too 
signed, and then slid it in front 
erf Hart Hart didn’t move. 

“Ed?” Rodman said. 

Hart still sat motionless. 
Dave felt slightly dizzy. “Ed- 
ward. are you going to sign?" 

Later. Hart sat alone in bis 
of f ice , in his big leather chair, 
saddened by Dave's failure. He 
tried to think of ways he could 
help Dave achieve his dream. 


of one -sentence about a Another was defended by 
wombat which packed her its progenitor as a possible 
bags and set off far a new spinner of storylines for 
life as a juggler in Siberia, the radio series. The 


Archers. But neither of! 
them could handle the sub- I 
tleties of story and locale. 

Brutus. 1 took four years 
and a $300,000 (£183,000) 
research grant. It can only 
write about the deception 
and evil of betrayal, . 

To generate a novel that 
dealt, for Instance, with un- 
requited love, revenge, jeal- 
ousy or patricide, Bringsf- 
jord and his artificial 
intelligence researchers 
would need to devise math- 
ematical formulae suited to 
each theme. 

Brutus has a future, how- 
ever, in the entertainment 
Industry, when stand-alone 
entertainment systems will 
be required to create and 
direct their own stories. 

“In the virtual gaming 
world of the future, things 
will unfold too quickly in 
real time far a human to be 
guiding the process.” said 

| Bringsfjord. 

But computers win never 
be a match for Proust. Kaf- 
ka or Martin Amis. “To tell 
a truly compelling story, a 
machine would need to 
understand the inner lives 
of its characters,” he said. 
“To do that, it would need 
to think not only mechani- 
cally, but also experien- 
tially, in the sense of hav- 
ing a subjective or 
phenomenonal awareness.” 
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PRIME HEALTH. 
Where you pay less for 
quality health insurance. 
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The old guard of Arsenal 
players have been as 
surprised as outsiders by 
the way Wenger has won 
them over. 

Nick Callow on Highbury 
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6 BRITAIN 

Revisionist suggests lack of archaeological evidence points to farming communities native to Britc 

Sceptic casts doubt on the Celts 


The 


Guardian Friday March lSI9g 


Native to Britain ratt^thaniri vad i n 9 hordes 



martin Wahnrright 


T HE misty world of 
the ancient Celts has 
been thrown into 
confusion by aca- 
demic sceptics work- 
ing in the heartland of the 
did, Anglo-Saxon enemy. 

An entire industry of con- 
voluted Celtic designs, die 
mistletoe and Druid tradition 
and the spiritual basis of 
three political parties are 
under question, following the 
launch of the revisionist 
theory that the Celts were in- 
vented for 18 th century politi- 
cal purposes. 

The romantic “outsider” 
nature of prominent modem 
Celts, from the comedian 
Billy Connolly to the Welsh 
poet R.S.Thomas, is also at 
risk, with the analysis sug- 
gesting that their ancestry is 
“attractive but bogus”. 

A spokesman for Plaid 
Cymru, the Welsh National- 
ists, who were busy reassur- 
ing countrymen in Cardiff 
yesterday, said: “There is out- 
rage here, although It's no- 
table that interest seems to be 
greatest in London." 

The Saxon capital is play- 
ing host to the initial airing of 
the theory in the magazine of 
the British Museum, which 
opens a major permanent ex- 
hibition on Celtic Europe in 



Celtic rangers 


July. Despite the “glint of 
gold and bronze, and the riot 
of war-harnesses and neck 
rings", says the museum’s Dr 
Simon James, “more and i 
more archaeologists are con- 
cluding that the Ancient 1 
Celts, as usually conceived, , 
never really existed." 

The problem about in their 
traditions, usually a mixture 
of glorious defeat hannting 
music and serpentine | 
artwork, lies in the “complete 
absence" of physical evidence 
of a composite Celtic people 
carrying out the necessary in- 
vasions, according to Dr 
James. Currently on an ar- 
chaeological research fellow- 


Celtina. daughter ofBritan- 
nus, Started it all off by 
having a fling wifli Hercu- 
les. Nine months later, the 
world welcomed Celtna 

Doll Pentreath, said to be 
the last natural speaker of 
Cornish, died aged 91 in 
1777 at Mousehole 

Poet Robert Burns (right), 
1759-1796. His work in- 
cludes Auld Lang Syne 

David Lloyd George (left), 
prime minister 1916-1922, 


ship at Durham University, 
he says: “Archaeologists have 
searched In vain for evidence 
of Iron Age Britain being in- 
vaded by waves of migrating 
Celts.” 

The current belief is that 
Celts were a sophisticated 
society with chiefs, warrior 
castes and considerable tech- 
nological skill, who expanded 
throughout Europe between 
500-2S0BC from their original, 
Alpine homeland. 

Sharing language and cul- 
ture. they were thought to 
have absorbed Roman ways 
before being driven to the 
Cringes of Europe by Anglo- 
Saxon and Viking incursions. 


spell-binding orator or the 
“liar from Wales”, accord- 
ing to taste 

Billy Connolly, a welcome 
Celtic comedian 

The Celtic Fringe, decep- 
tively large constituencies 

Cornish Dairy ice-cream, 
successfully fighting Brus- 
sels’ attempts to make it 
“marow ha kledyz” (Cor- 
nish for 'dead and burled’) 
to conform with E1J 
regulations 


Diggers’ finds instead sup- 
port a comfy picture of “rela- 
tively egalitarian fanning 
communities, native to Brit- 
ain, lacking evidence for elab- 
orate classes of warrior no- 
bles. Druids or splendid 
metalwork”. 

These romantic additions , 
may have been foe creation. 
Dr James suggests, of Scottish 
and Welsh enthusiasts at foe i 
time of foe 1707 Act of Union, 
when something extra was i 
needed to resist the all-power- 1 
fill advance of foe English. 

“There was a growing need 
to rigfjni* and defiend foe non- 
English identities of foe north 
and west,” says Dr James, 



"just when foe ancient term 
‘British* had been pre-empted 
by the new An gl O-centric 
state.” 

His paper argues that the 
same political hijack of his- 
tory can be seen in foe nation- 
alistic Frenhh cult of Asterlx 
and the doughty Gauls, or “a 
recent exhibition in Venice 
where foe Iron Age Celts 
were presented as forerun- 
ners of the European Union.” 

Modern Celts yesterday vig- 
orously rejected foe idea that 
their forebears were a hotch- 
potch of people who just hap- 
pened to live locally, rather 
than glamorous warriors 
sired by Celtus, son of Brit- 


tanns’ daughter CeMna via 

an affiair with Hercules. 

“What nonsense," said 
Anne Lome Gfllis. cultural 
spokeswoman for the Scottish 
National Party and heiress to 
what she called “the espe- 
cially formidable women of 

the Celts"- _ .. 

These included Boaatcea 
and Queen Maeve of Con- 
naught and Sca thagh . a war- 
rior from Skye who taught 
foe arts of war to Cucbulainn, 
the greatest warrior of Celtic 
tradition, as well as sexually 
inlatating him at foe age of 
seven. 

‘They were not romantic 
though.” she said. “They 
were head-hunters who went 
mitrpri into battle. But their 
technological -ability is 
proved by finds from as far 
away as Hallstadt in Austria 
and La Teae In Switzerland, 
which prove the common cul- 
ture referred to by the Greeks 
as ‘Keltoi’ and foe Romans as 
■Galli’” 

Dr James was meanwhile 
chu ckling at foe spur to de- 
bate given by his theory, 
which in academic terms, he 
predicted, would run and run. 

“Scholars started foe Celtic 
hare running," he said. “The 
hare has now turned into a 
chimera, and foe debate over 

Hercules . . . mythical forefather of the Celts. An academic 
claims their culture is an 18 th century invention 





Schoolgirl 
pregnancy 
rate jumps 




Sarah Bosefey 
Health corr esp ond e nt 
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S CHOOLGIRL preg- 
nancies soared by 11 
per cent last year to 
their highest rate in 
more than a decade, figures 
released yesterday show. 

In 1996, 8.800 girls aged 
under 16 became pregnant, 
according to the Office of 
National Statistics. Fifty-two 
per cent had an abortion. The 
previous year there were 
8,034 pregnancies in the age 
group. Among 15 to 19 year- 
olds, there was a 7 per cent 
increase in foe rate. 

The Brook Advisory Cen- 
tres and foe Family Planning 
Association blamed foe surge 
on a scare over the contracep- 
tive pm in October 1995. A 
report of slightly increased , 
risks of thrombosis attached 
to one brand caused many 
women to stop oral contracep- 
tion without waiting to get an 
alternative from their GP or 
clinic. 

The Brook clinics have 
found many girls to be “ner- 
vous of going on foe pill", 
said a spokeswoman. “They 
say it is really dangerous.” 

In 1993/94, 47 per cent of the 
under-16s who went to Brook 
clinics chose foe pill as their 
method of contraception. By 

1996-'97 the figure had 
dropped to 27 per cent. 

■There is a tremendous 
amount of confusion among 
young people about contra- 
ception and about confidenti- 
ality." the spokeswoman said. 
Many still wrongly thought 
their doctor had a duty to tell 
their parents If they went on 
the pill. 

The Family Planning 
Association's chier executive. 
Anne Weyman. said: "We 



Queen of Sweaters pulls out H 
all the stops in show of chic [1 


Sadly Brampton 
In Pa r ts 


S ONIA Rykiel showed 
in Paris yesterday, the 
first top French de- 
signer to do so all week now 
that the city’s citadels of 

fashion have mostly fallen 
to overseas designers. 

French style is what Ry- 
kiel does best — that ineffa- 
bly chic uniform of neat 
black sweater, wide mate lot 
trousers, spike heels, red lip- 
stick and beret. And in this, 
her 30th anniversary collec- 
tion. the Queen of Sweaters 
polled onfall the stops. 

First out was Naomi 
Campbell in a floor-length 
grey cable-knit coat 
trimmed with fur. floppy 


Sleeveless with boa . . . Sonia Rykiel’s ready-to-wear show. 
Top, total look suits, hats and bags photos rerre veroy 


News in brief 


jersey trousers and leopard 
frir mules. Shown at the Bib- 
liotbeque Nationale, the 
collection was a tribute to 
the style she has made fam- 
ous the world over. 

Pert little black dresses 
■were trimmed with lace and 
chiffon raffles, men's suits 
in check and pinstripe were 
given a fluid, sexy edge and 
the sweaters in black, 
brown, grey and navy were 
cot close to the body for that 
skinny silhouette French 
women are so in love with, 
and appliqu£d with flowers 
or studded with diamante. 

When she set up business 
In Saint Germain in 1968, 
Rykiel was considered a 
fashion radical — the first 
designer to put seams on the 
outside, and the first to turn , 


sports clothes into high 
fashion. These days she is 
known best for only one 
thing —true Parisian chic. 
• Giorgio Armani expressed 
his shock yesterday at foe 
cancellation by French au- 
thorities of his $1 million 

fashion in Parts an Wednes- 
day. uriits Susannah FrtmkeL 

“Competition between 
the French and Italians has 
always existed but there are 
limits. . .even in competi- 
tion. Sometimes you have to 
show a little humanity too,” 
he said after officials can- 
celled his show minutes be- 
fore it was due to start 
claiming safety standards 
had not been met. 

He will now show his Em- 
porio collections at the end 

of the month in New York. 
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" ' SogwecCTafe 

urge the speedy implementa- 
tion of a national policy 
which will guarantee good in- 
formation and advice for 
young people to help them 
make informed choices.” 

A government programme 
to reduce under-age pregnan- 
cies is likely to be launched in 
May. Focus groups of young 
people, teachers and parents 
will be Involved. The Public 
Health Minister. Tessa 
Jowell, said: “Having sex at 
12 or 13 robs you of your 
childhood, and it is the job of 
parents and teachers to safe- 
guard a childhood.” 

The Brook Advisory Cen- 
tres' chief executive. Marga- 
ret Jones, said they welcomed 
the initiative. “This rise in 
the teenage conception rate 
highlights the importance of 
improving young people's ac- 
cess to accurate information 
and sex education, expanding 
foe provision of well-publi- 
cised. confidential sex advice 
services and promoting an 
openness about sexual issues 
wtuch allows teenagers to dis- 
cuss and look after their sex- 
ual health.” 
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BBC supremo backs 

Teletubbies show 

BBC chairman Sir Christopher Bland entered the Teletubbies 
debate yesterday with a defence of the pre-school children's 
programme. He told delegates at a children’s television confer- 
ence that it was "briUiant''. The show was criticised at the 
Second World Summit On Television For Children in London 
Tor being a marketing tool geared to merchand i se sales. Patricia 
Edgar of the Australian Children's TV Foundation said it was 
regressive. But Sir Christopher said: “I have never heard such 
high-minded, sanctimonious twaddle in my life as the debate 
which has raged around Teletubbies this week.” 

Soldiers injured in crash 

THREE British soldiers have been taken to hospital in Nairobi 
after being seriously injured in a helicopter crash 95 miles 
northeast of Nairobi, a British High Commission spokeswoman 
said yesterday. The men were named as Major Mike Smith of the 


Army Air Corps, the pilot; Corporal Andrew Austin of the same 
regiment: and Lance-Corporal Chris ^ Waites of foe Royal Electri- 
cal and Mechanical Engineers. AMREF. Kenya's flying doctor 
service, said one soldier had head injuries while the others 
suffered spinal injuries. 


Tartan Army charmers 

SCOTTISH football Ians — “the Tartan Army" — were yesterday 
recruited to sell Scotland abroad at this summer's World Cup 
finals in France. The supporters have been invited to participate 
in trade fairs and concerts to coincide with the team's games 
against Brazil. Norway and Morocco. They are now among the 
best behaved supporters in the world. They will add atmosphere 
to efforts to sell Scotland to world.” said David Taylor, director of 
Scottish Trade International. — Laurence Donegal 


Overdose cases at risk 

UP to half of those admitted to hospital after taking an overdose 
are sent home again without any psychiatric help, which is 
against Department of Health guidelines, a study published today 


In the British Medical Journal claims. There ore 1 50.000 admis- 
sions a year alter self-poisoning and studies have shown that l per 
cent of those who overdose succeed in killing themselves the 
following year. — Sarah Boseley 


More wed outside churches 

THE number of people In England and Wales choosing to marry 
in venues other than churches and register offices has quadru- 
pled. In 1996-97 more than 2,000 premises were approved as 
marriage venues, from castles to football grounds- According to 
the Office lor National Statistics 15,341 people married in ap- 
proved premises in 1996-97, compared with 4AQ7 in 1995-96. 


In the doghouse 


TWO thieves were In the doghouse yesterday for driving off in 
their owner’s car and demolishing a 400-year-old Grade 0 listed 
building. The German shepherd and Rhodesian ridge back 
released foe handbrake on Kate Wilson's Ford Monrieo while she 
visited her brother in Pcrrotts Brook. Gloucestershire — and the 
car rolled down a slope, across a road and into the ham. 
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squad to track 
llains in Europe 




National team of 1 ,450 detectives 
begins operations next month. 

^ 0 reports 

hi Holland last year for con- 
spiring to import £100 mill inn 
of drugs. 

“He felt threatened by the 
death of [David] Ungi." so he 
moved to Holland,” said Mr 
Penrose. (Ungi was another 
Liverpool criminal shot dead 
in 1995.) 

He said the National Crime 
Squad would pursue about 
180 major British criminals 
and their teams, and this 
would take them to Europe. 

The Dordogne was becom- 
ing particularly popular be- 
cause of the substantial Brit- 
ish community into which 
criminals could blend. The 
career criminal could estab- 
lish himself in his own gite. 
Dozens of families were 
known to have settled there. 

Spain is no longer quite so 
popular since the extradition 
loophole was closed. “But 
Spain is still very important." 
he said. 'There’s a heavy ex- 
pat community there." 

The arrival of a Russian 
newspaper on the Costa del 
Sol was an indication that 
there was a large enough Rus- 
sian community to support it 
Among that community was 


i R1TISH career crimi- 
nals have been mov- 
iing their bases to 
places like the Dor- 
dogne in France and to Hol- 
land to avoid the heavy police 
surveillance and increasingly 
violent turf wars in Britain. 

They are making cross-bor- 
der alliances with other Euro- 
pean criminals, using the 
south of Spain as a main 
meeting place. 

The highly organised multi- 
national career cr iminal will 
be a prime target of the 
National Crime Squad to be 
launched on April 1. 

Its director general. Rov 
Penrose, said the police had 
to match the changing pat- 
tern of British crime. He ex- 
pected almost half the investi- 
gations launched by bis 
officers to involve European 
connections. 

Mr Penrose, former head of 
the drug squad and the orga- 
nised crime branch at Scot- 
land Yard, said mainland 
Europe offered many attrac- 
tions for British criminals. 
He cites the case of Curtis 
Warren, the Liverpudlian 
drug dealer jailed for 12 years 



Roy Penrose . . . pursuing 
the Europe connection 

almost certainly organised 
crime. 

The area was ideal for crim- 
inals of different nationalities 
to conduct business. 

Language was not a prob- 
lem for the British criminal, 
Mr Penrose said, because 
En g lish was now so widely 
used. 

Improved telecommunica- 
tions systems and easier 
travel meant that the crimi- 
nal could easily work in 
mainland Europe, in the same 
way that people in other pro- 
fessions were appreciating 
the attractions of cheaper 


property and a friendlier 
climate. 

The National Crime Squad 
was first mooted In 1990 try 
the former Commissioner of 
the Metropolitan police Sir 
Peter ImberL It will have a 
staff of 1.450 detectives 
seconded from their own 
forces and based in 44 loca- 
tions in England and Wales. 

The detectives, from 
regional crime squads, will 
have applied for what Mr Pen- 
rose described as “a bloody 
super job". Regional squads 
will be amalgamated into the 
national squad and cease to 
exist from next month. 

The new squad’s function 
will be “to prevent and detect 
serious crime which is of rele- 
vance to more than one police 
area In England and Wales". 
It will work alongside the 
National Criminal Intelli- 
gence Squad. 

Drugs will be a major focus 
of its work, linked to around 
75 per cent of the crime 
investigated. 

The new squad's emblem 
will be the regional crime 
squads' Pimpernel — “they 
seek him here, they seek him 
there" — but as yet It bas no 
nickname. 

Television drama produc- 
ers searching for a fresh idea 
should know that two of their 
number have already been in 
touch. 



A village in the Dordogne. Career criminals decamping from Britain find it easy to blend 
into the substantial ex-patriate community in this French region 


THE 

DORDOGNE 

ONE of the great cradles of 
civilisation, the Dordogne. 

real name Perl go rd. is rich 
in prehistoric paintings and 
Neanderthal remains. 

It is easy to find: just 
drive until town names 
start ending in ”ac M . 

Except the largest: 
Periguex. a 2,000-y ear-old 

town of 30,000 on the Isle, 
one of seven rivers that cut 
through woody country- 
side. Farmers force-feed 
their geese until their livers 
turn into foie gras. Walnut 
trees shade lush soils where 
pigs are said to snuffle out 
truffles. 

The English have adored 
Perigord since the 100 Year 
War when the Dordogne 
river was the unofficial 
barrier between the 
opposing sides. Castles sit 
on craggy cliffs, and 
beautiful bastides — 
fortified villages — can he 
found around most corners. 

In the 1970s the Brits 
began coming in a rush, 
turning the area into a 
warmer England with 
better cooking. 


THE COSTA 
DEL SOL 

ONE of the great cradles or 
uncivilised humanity, the 
Costa del Sol is used by 
Neanderthal Brits seeking 
to paint its towns red. 

It lies in a thread from 
Malaga to Gibraltar and 
incorporates such tourist 
traps as Torremolinos, 
Fnengirola and MarbeUa. 

The coast was once a line 
of Spanish fishing villages 
but is now like one large 
condo minium , catering to 
package tourists. The 
sound of Spanish is all too 
often drowned out by the 
sound of Britons swearing 
at the Germans. 

A squad of specially 
recruited police has started 
cracking down on the 60- 
odd crime famili es 
operating in the area. 

MarbeUa has the highest 
per capita income in 
Europe and the most Rolls- 
Royces on the Continent 
The town has also been 
soaking up Russians. Last 
year 28,000 arrived, 
prompting fears that the 
mafia will take over. 

Ruaridh nicoll 


Bullying of gay pupils ‘rife’ 


Parish 
draws 
line at 



Vhrek Chaudhary 
Education Correspondent 



ULLYTNG of pupils 
who are gay or - be- 
llieved to be gay is 
'common in British 
schools, but most teachers 
feel unable to raise the issue 
of homosexuality because of 
the law, says a survey pub- 
lished today. 

More than 80 per cent of 
schools taking part in the 
first-ever survey of homopho- 
bia in schools said that verbal 
bullying was common. Chil- 
dren used words like “lezzie, 
gay or queer” as insults. 

More than 26 per cent of 
schools reported assaults on 


pupils thought to be gay, and 
more than half of the teachers 
questioned said they had diffi- 
culty addressing the needs of 
gay pupils or tackling homo- 
phobic insults because of sec- 
tion 28 of file 1988 Local Gov- 
ernment Act 

The act. introduced by 
Conservatives tinder Marga- 
ret Thatcher, prohibits local 
authorities from promoting 
homosexuality or its 
acceptability. 

Angela Mason, director of 
the gay rights group Stone- 
wall, who commissioned the 
survey with The Terrence 
Higgins Trust, said: "Many 
homophobic words are used 
by children as a general in- 
sult, not always directed 


against gay pupils. It seems 
that while racist comments 
are not tolerated by teachers 
and schools, it’s still accept- 
able to use homophobic 
terms. 

“This situation has never 
been challanged by anybody 
but we must tackle it because 
we believe that children learn 
homophobia and one of the 
places where it is learnt is In 
the schools.” 

About 1,000 schools took part 
in the survey but only a quar- 
ter said they mentioned sexual- 
ity when talking about equal 
opportunities. More than 60 per 
cent of the respondents felt 
schools were an appropriate 
place for providing information 
about homosexuality. 


Stonewall called on the 
Government to repeal section 
28 of the act. and clear up the 
grey areas surrounding gay 
issues in schools. 

Ms Mason said: “What 
would help teachers is some 
clear guidelines because 
there’s enormous confusion 
over section 28. Its clear mes- 
sage is that homosexuality is 
a taboo subject and should 
not be discussed in schools. 
Many pupils are suffering." 

However, the Department 
of Education said: “All forms 
of bullying should be tackled 
by schools. Section 28 of the 
act applies only to local au- 
thorities, and schools are not 
prohibited from discussing 
homosexuality." 
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A t t. saints church in 
Hereford strives to 
be in tune with the 
age. You can taste 
bread of heaven at commu- 
nion in the Lady Chapel. Or 
you can buy All Saints 
olive-oil bread in the cafe. 

What you can’t do is buy 
postcards or casts of one of 
its most traditional fea- 
tures: Seamus O’Toole, the 
rude little man who sits 

high on an oak roof beam. 

The parochial church 
council has drawn the line 
at a scheme to exploit him 
co mme rcially and so possi- 
bly make him as famous as 
the Rude Man of Cerne Ab- 
bas, Dorset Andrew Mot- 
tram, the innovative vicar 
who proposed the scheme, 
accepted yesterday that 

"it’s just a bit too tacky”. 

Seamus — nicknamed 
Wee Willie Winkle — lies 
back on the beam simulta- 
neously mooning and ex- 
posing himself to the long- 


‘My whole time 
at school was 
very painful. 
And things still 
haven’t 
improved, 
because 
teachers aren’t 
willing to tackle 
homophobia’ 

S TEVE Wain left school 
bruised and without quali- 
fications after a bullying cam- 
paign lasting almost two years, 
writes Viuek Chaudhary- “It 



Steve Wain . . . assaults 
forced him out of school 

just started with name calling, 
like *poaf and Taggof, and that 
went on everyday whfle I was 
at school, ” said Mr Wain, aged 
19. 


After coming out — declar- 
ing his homosexuality — at 
the age of 14. he found the 
verbal assaults were replaced 
by physical ones. Life at his 
south London school became 
intolerable. 

“There was a small group of 
hoys who followed me around 
everywhere. They would in- 
sult me and punch and kick 
me. Sometimes they would fol- 
low me home, but usually I 
was attacked in the play- 
ground or going to class." 

Mr Wain said that he never 
told his parents about the bul- 
lying because they were not 
aware of his sexuality. He only 
confided in one teacher. “The 
teacher just told me not to 
worry about it, that the bully- 
ing would pass. I really suf- 
fered in silence and couldn’t 
concentrate on my school- 
work, which began to suffer. 


My mind wasn't on work but 
on how I could get home with- 
out being attacked.” 

Then, a year after coming 
out. he was attacked by a 
group of pupils in his school's 
science block. “They were all 
p unchin g and ki ckin g me and 
1 just walked out of school and 
never went back. Td putup 
with this treatment for two 
years and had had enough.” 

He feels that the way gay 
pupils are treated has changed 
little since he was at school. 

‘Things have not improved 
because teachers and schools 
are not willing to tackle homo- 
phobic comments and activ- 
ity." he said. 

“I have really suffered be- 
cause 1 didn't get any qualifi- 
cations and this has affected 
my job prospects. My whole 
time at school was a very pain- 
fill experience.” 


Potato Famine fungus returns 


Tim Radford 
Science Editor 


dead master mason who. It 
Is thought, failed to pay the 

craftsmen who carved him 

nearly 500 years ago. 

All Saints was then con- 
trolled by French monks. 
Sexually explicit or gro- 
tesque carvings in little- 
seen parts of churches are 
more common in European 
Roman Catholicism than in 
British parishes, where 
most were removed, gelded 
or fig-leaved daring the 
Reformation or by 
Victorians. 


Seamus was little seen for 
centuries until Father Mot- 
tram opened the cafe di- 
rectly beneath him as part 
of a £1.7 million renovation 
scheme which has helped 
boost congregations from 
35 to 2,000 a week. 

The mannikin is now 
spotlit. Originally Fr Mot- 
tram wanted to call the cafe 
The Moon and Spire but 
was dissuaded. He argued 
that fibreglass casts, at £15 
each, could be “quite a 
moneysp inner”. 


Parish democracy voted 
him down by a clear major- 
ity. “People were saying I’d 
pushed the boundaries too 
far. I still think It’s a great 
opportunity but Fm quite 
relaxed about it. The first 
time 1 saw the carving I 
thought it was a guy with 
bagpipes”. 

Karl Pigott, PCC trea- 
surer who voted in favour, 
said: “l think the carving is 
quite comical, but It de- 
pends on your sense of 
humour.” 


A FUNGUS that altered 
the course of history 
and took a million 
lives is back — and more 
dangerous than ever, accord- 
ing to American scientists. 

A new and more virulent 
strain of the fungus that pre- 
cipitated the Irish Potato 
Famine in 1845, Phytopthora 
bifestans, is hitting the po- 
tato fields of' the United 
States and Canada, accord- 
ing to scientists at Cornell 
University in New York 
State: 

In 1845 Phytopthora devas- 
tated a nation that had be- 
come dependent on the po- 
tato. The average Irish man 
ate 61bs of the vegetable a 
day. But at the time, almost 
all the potatoes of Europe 
were cloned from two or 


three specimens Introduced 
more than a century before. 
Because there was no vari- 
ety. there was no resistance; 
almost the entire crop col- 
lapsed, with appalling 
consequences. 

More than a million Irish 
people are believed to have 
died in the famine. 

More than 2 million emi- 
grated to the US and Austra- 
lia in the notorious “coffin 
ships” — so named because 
the space allotted to each 
voyager on aboard the ves- 
sels was no greater than a 
coffin. 

Britain itself did little to 
ease Ireland's plight, which 
helped poison future rela- 
tions between the two 
countries. 

The blight burned Itself 
out, and plant scientists 
eventually developed a fun- 
gicide treatment called meta- 
laxyl which controlled 20th 


century attacks. But in 1992. 
according to Professor Wil- 
liam Fry. a plant pathologist 
at Cornell University, a new 
strain of "late blight” sud- 
denly appeared in New York 
State and Maine. 

By 1995. it was in all east- 
ern states except Virginia 
and South Carolina. Last 
year the strain, christened 
US-8, had infected crops in 
Idaho, Texas, Colorado, Ne- 
braska and South Dakota. 

•Things are worse now 
than they were a few years 
ago,” said Prof Fry. 

US-8 has become resistant 
to metalaxyl, and is remark- 
ably rapid and destructive. 
The blight can penetrate, co- 
lonise, spore and disperse in 
less than five days. 

Each infestation on a plant 
can produce 300,000 potential 
new fungi in a day. Fields 
are being devastated, and al- 
ready harvested potatoes are 


going into “meltdown” in 
stores. 

The short-term response, 
say Prof Fry and Stephen 
Goodwin of Purdue Universi- 
ty in the journal Plant Dis- 
ease. has been to use more 
fungicide. 

It could be up to 15 years 
before plant scientists de- 
velop new strains of potato 
resistant to the blight. 

George Mackay, of the 
Scottish Crops Research In- 
stitute. said that the situa- 
tion in Europe was different 
growers here have lived with 
late blight for much longer 
and have developed more re- 
sistant strains. 

"Late blight is without any 
doubt the most important 
disease of potatoes world- 
wide." he said. "Certainly in 
the less developed countries, 
it Is of major concern, be- 
cause these people can’t af- 
ford the fungicides." 
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Americans send mixed signals on easing boycott 

US group in Cuba 
reviews blockade 


Msrtm KcMfo tn Wa^Mngbm 


U NITED STATES 
campaigners against 
the VS boycott of 
Fidel Castro’s Cuba 
notched up a conspicuous 
success -this week but experi- 
enced an equally notable set- 
back. A high-level delegation 
of Americans visited Havana 
for groundbreaking talks, but 
the state department torpe- 
doed a US-Cuban conference 
in Califo rnia. 

The delegation to Cuba, 
which includes a former com- 
mander of the US A tla nti c 
Command, General John Shee- 
han, arrived in Havana on 
Wednesday to review tbe im- 
pact of the economic embargo. 
The landmark visit, which 
ends on Sunday, was orga- 
nised by the Washington- 
based Centre for International 
policy and involves outright 


opponents of the boycott and 
those who want it eased. Other 
notables in the delegation in- 
clude Claiborne Pell, a former 
senator, Kurt ScbmoXe, ex- 
mayor of Baltimore, and 
Mario Baeza, a prominent Cu- 
ban- American lawyer. 

Gen S heehan angered anti- 
Castro groups In the US when 
he joined former members of 
successive US administra- 
tions in challenging the boy- 
cott during the Pope’s visit to 
Cuba in January. 

Meanwhile, the state de- 
partment hag confirmed that 
it has denied visas to most 
Cuban would-be participants 
in an academic conference at 
the University of California at 
Berkeley next week. 

The Dialogue With Cuba 
conference was billed as an 
opportunity to forge “non-po- 
litical" contacts between the 
two countries. But the state 
department denied such con- 


tacts -could be non-politlcaL it 
denied entry to 11 of 19 Cuban 
participants on the grounds 
that they were members or 
employees of Cuba’s govern- 
. meat or Communist Party. 

Those refused visas in- 
cluded Alberto Juantorena, 
die Olympic athletics gold 
medalist, and Sergio Arce, a 
prominent t hyiingfon Both 
are members of Cuba's 
national assembly. "That 
makes them officers of the 
Communist Party," the state 
dep artment ftp id * 

Ling-chi Wang, the aca- 
demic who organised the con- 
ference, said it would have 
been the biggest of Its kind in 
the US since the Cuban revo- 
lution In 1959. 

‘1 think - it Is really very 
outrageous," he said. “The 
state department Is using the 
device of a visa to stifle free 
speech. This just seems like a 
legacy of the cold war.” 


‘Spy mission bungled’ 


David Perca ford 
In Cape Town 


T HE arrest in Mozam- 
bique this week of a 
South African foreign 
ministry official, Robert 
McBride, who Is also a former 
ANC guerrilla once under sen- 
tence of death, appears to have 
been the result of a botched in- 
telligence operation. 

Mr McBride, saved from the 
hangman by South Africa’s po- 
litical settlement, was arrested 


on Tuesday near the South 
African border. There were 
reports that he was in caught 

possession of a number of AK- 
47 assault rifles. But the South 
African high commission in 

Maputo said yesterday no 

weapons were confiscated. - 
He was travelling an a diplo- 
matic passport; issued to him 
as chief desk officer for Asia in 
the department of foreign af- 
fairs. The department said yes- 
terday he was “on leave”. 

There was immediate specu- 
lation that Mr McBride, work- 


ing undercover for the 
National Intelligence Agency, 
was involved in gun-running 
for armed gangs responsible 
for a series of attacks . an 
bullion trucks in South Africa. 
It is thought he had been given 
the task of infiltrating them. 

. The gangs are thought to be 
made up of disaffecte d mem- 
bers of the ANCs former mili- 
tary wing. Mr McBride was in- 
volved in training ANC cadres 
after his release in 1992, some 
of whom be suspected of com- 
plicity in the heists. 


West Bank turmoil escalates 


V' 'vf\ 



A Palestinian policeman and a masked protester take cover in Bethlehem yesterday 

Arrin g ri/tfg agahw t Israeli Irilliiip PWIOGB*BtYOWlfli(Mffl 

Settlers celebrate 
amid Hebron riots 


Julian Barger 

Biddle East Corr esp o nd ent 


T HE West Bank city of 
Hebron became the 
scene of a surreal and 
macabre drama yes- 
terday as Jewish settlers held 
a fancy-dress parade less than 
100 yards from a ferocious 
street battle between Israeli 
troops and Palestinian youths. 

The Hebron settlers ignored 
pleas from an army general to 
tone down the annual celebra- 
tions to mark the festival of 
Purim. 36 hours after Israeli 
soldiers shot dead three Pal- 
estinian workers at a check- 
point, igniting protests across 
the West Bank. 

As Israel’s prime minister, 
Binyamin Netanyahu, de- 
scribed the shootings as a 
“tragic mistake”, Palestinian 
Airy was exacerbated by news 
that three soldiers arrested 
for their involvement were 
released yesterday. They 
were freed despite eyewitness 
accounts suggesting they had 
opened Ore in panic at a Pal- 
estinian minibus taxi, under 
the false impression it was 
part of a terrorist attack. 


The children of Jewish set- 
tlers, dressed up as news pho- 
tographers end peace activ- 
ists. walked hand-in-hand as 
smoke billowed from Pales- 
tinian barricades of burning 
tyres. The smell of Palestin- 
ian petrol bombs and Israeli 
tear gas mingled in the streets 
of the divided city. 

I “It is a clear sign they are 
laughing at us, at our pain," 
said a policeman at Hebron’s 
hospital. 

A Jewish settler, Shmuel 
Mushnik, defended his right 

1 to celebrate Purim, which 
| marks the Jews' survival of 
i attempted genocide In Persia. 
“We have been celebrating 
for 2,300 years. There is abso- 
lutely no reason to cancel our 
celebrations because of some 
1 nonsense of the Arabs.” 

At least XT Palestinians 
I were Injured, most by the 
rubber-coated bullets used by 
the army for crowd control 
Military - sources said one Is- 
raeli soldier and one settler 
had been hurt by stones or 
petrol bombs thrown by Pal- 
estinians. Riots also broke out 
near Bethlehem and at a refu- 
gee camp on the road between 
Jerusalem and Ramallah. 


Near the village of Dura, 
eight miles west of Hebron, 
where the three dead men 
were buried as Arab martyrs 
on Wednesday, a settler shot 
and seriously wounded a Pal- 
estinian youth who had been 
i stoning Israeli-owned cars. It 
I was the second time in two 
days that settlers had opened 
fire on Palestinians throwing 
stones at their car. 

As rioting escalated, the Pal- 
estinian Authority president, 
i Yasser Arafat, said he hoped 
the peace process would sur- 
vive Tuesday's shooting. 

Hebron has been a frequent 
flashpoint since it was split 14 
months ago between 400 set- 
tlers and more than 100.000 
Palestinian residents. The 
army is deployed around the 
dock to defend a fortified 
Jewish enclave. 

Israeli military sources 
claimed that tbe Ford mini- 
bus in which the Palestinian 
workers were travelling had 
struck a paratrooper at the 
checkpoint when the driver 
tried to jump a queue of cars, 
leading the soldiers to believe 
they were under attack. A 
Palestinian survivor said the 
soldiers had opened fire first. 
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Three women of the United Arab Emirates chat to a Western 
Championships being held in the Golf yesterday 


__ . H<n ,. a break in Dubai from the single-handed World S ailing 
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Caged under the wing of the family jail-bird 


Bolivian families sharing prison cells with 
convicted men are having freedom forced 
on them, writes Fiona Adams in La Pa z 


Israel offers 
hope of release 
forVanunu 


A T THE end of the 
school day Pastora, 
aged 10, joins hun- 
dreds of other children in a 
queue outside La Fez’s San 
Pedro jaiL Armed guards 
search her bag for drugs 
and alcohol before she can 
join her brothers and sis- 
ters In her father’s cell. 

As many as 1,500 Boliv- 
ian children live with their 
parents in prisons. In view 
of the appalling conditions 
of state-run homes, it is 
often preferable for women 
and children to stay with 
the family jail-bird as he 
serves his sentence. 

But now hundreds of Bo- 
livian children could lose 
the only home they have 
known. The prisons direc- 
torate has decided to trans- 
fer the children to homes. 

“We believe a prison is 
not a proper environment 
for children to grow up In,” 
Dr Jos6 Ortas, head of tbe 
directorate, said. 

But prison authorities 
face stiff opposition. When 
they tried to clamp down on 
the 500 children Inside Pal- 
masola prison in the city Of 
Santa Cruz this week, many 
refused to budge, and police 
were called in. 

Waldo Albarradn. presi- 
dent of Bolivia’s Perma- 
nent Assembly of Human 
Rights, agrees children 
should be moved out of the 
prisons — “but in the least 
traumatic way possible”. 

Plans to transfer the chil- 
dren follow the rape and 
murder on New Year’s Day 
of a six-year-old girl inside 
San Pedro. The child's 
mother was visiting her 


Jirfan Borgar 

Riddle East Correspondent 

H OPES were rising last 
night that Israel could 
be preparing to release 
Mordechai Vacuum, the for- 
mer technician who revealed 
the extent of Israel's nuclear 
programme, next month. 

His lawyer, Avigdor Feld- 
man. said Vanunu might be 
released when be completes 
two-thirds of his 28 -year jail 
sentence next month. 

Yesterday Vanunu mingled 
with fellow prisoners for the 
first time in 12 years after Is- 
rael's justice ministry ended 
his solitary confinement, rul- 
ing that he was in danger of 
losing bis mind. 

Yossi Katz, the chairman of 
the Knesset public audit com- 


He said this 
proves the 
security 
argument for his 
isolation was 
false’ 


mittee with responsibility for 
some intelligence issues, said 
Vacuum's personal situation 
and Israel's relations with the 
international community had 
a great influence on the jus- 
tice ministry's decision. 

Mr Katz said: “It is a ques- 
tion of the human rights of 
Vanunu versus national secu- 
rity, and I think the time now 
Is to give priority to Mr Van- 
unu's rights.” 

A justice ministry state- 
ment yesterday said his isola- 
tion In Ashkelon prison 
would end. after consulta- 
tions with psychiatrists who 
argued that “extended isola- 
tion would his mental 

state”. It said security offi- 
cials had also been consulted. 

A petition had been due to 
go before the supreme court 
this week calling for the end 
of Vanunu 's solitary confine- 
ment on the grounds that it 
constituted a cruel and un- 
usual punishment 

Mr Katz said he had no idea 
what the. response of the Is- 
raeli prime minister. Binya- 
min Netanyahu, would be to 
his request for Vanunu’s 
release. 

During a visit to Oslo last 
week. Mr Netanyahu turned 
down a similar request from 


the Norwegian prime minis- 
ter, arguing that it was an 
“internal Israeli matter". 
However, Mr Katz said “top 
security officials” shared his 
belief that Vanunu did not 
pose a threat to national 
security. 

The justice ministry said 
Vanunu had been informed 
yesterday of the decision to 
end his isolation but had 
refused transfer to another 
section where inmates car- 
ried out manual work. 

“He was told he would con- 
tinue to sleep in his own cell, 
but would be allowed to meet 
other prisoners outside his 
block during the day, and if 
he so wishes, to invite in- 
mates into his cell," the min- 
istry said. 

Mr Feldman mid: “As of 
today, he is walking about 
and ming lin g with other pris- 
oners. When he was told, he 
was very happy about it He 
said this proves the whole se- 
curity argument for his isola- 
tion was not genuine. It was a 
punishment' ’’ 

Mr Feldman said his imme- 
diate aim was to push for a 48- 
hour “vacation” from the 
prison, which most inmates 
are awarded after serving a 
quarter of their term. Vanunu 
i has served two-thirds of his 
i term for “assisting the enemy 
in time of war by disclosing 
secret information”, but the 
justice ministry said he 
would not be granted a 
“vacation”. 

The former nuclear techni- 
cian approached the Sunday 
Times in 1988. after he under- 
went a spiritual crisis and a 
, conversion to Christianity. 

, and told the newspaper about 
his work in tbe Dimona nu- 
I clear reactor, where he said 
Israel was stockpiling nuclear 
weapons. 

He was lured away from a 
London hotel by a Mossad 
woman agent, codenamed 
Cindy, who befriended him 
, on the street and lured him to 
Rome where he was seized by 
Mossad and transported 
under sedation to Israel on an 
El-Al airliner. 

After 12 years, during which 
he was allowed only occa- 
sional outside visits. Van- 
unu's friends and his brother, 
Asher, said his mental state 
had deteriorated significantly 
and be was showing signs of 
pamnnia. Those rinlms had 
until yesterday been shrugged 
off by government ministers. 

Mr Feldman verified that 
yesterday’s decision was 
linked to psychiatric 
assessments . 


lover in the prison when 
the attack occurred. Since 
then, almost 500 children 
have been transferred out 
of prisons, most at their 
parents’ request. But 
others remain undeterred. 

“I have three young chil- 
dren here. We won’t allow 
the government to kick us 
out,” Maria Cardona de Ro- 
jas, whose husband is serv- 
ing 10 years for drug traf- 
ficking, said. “My husband 
has to look after the chil- 
dren so that 1 can work.” 

Marla owns a restaurant 
in the jaiL serving Bolivian 


‘We won’t let the 
government kick 
us out. My 
husband must look 
after the children 
so I can work’ 


dishes and peach juice. Pas- 
tora, her eldest daughter, 
buys food from outside and 
runs errands. 

Their family, lik e many 
others in the prison, is 
from Santa Cruz, 340 miles 
east of La Paz. “If we are 
forced to leave, FU have to 
go back to Santa Cruz, and 
the children will grow up 
without a father.” she said. 

It is not only the presence 
of wives and children that 
mafcM Bolivia’s penal sys- 
tem unique. Inmatw; must 
buy their own cells — for as 
much as US$ 10,000 (£6,250) 


Lin the five-star sections. 

Bolivia's drug lord, Bar- 
ba checo, lives in a luxury 
three-storey apartment in- 
side foro Pedro with s a una . 
Jacuzzi, television and 
three servants. 

A 940 payment to tbe 
guards buys permission to 
leave the prison for the day. 
Another $60 and a prisoner 
can stay out all night. 

The country’s top politi- 
cians visited San Pedro in 
last year's presidential 
race. The winning Nation- 
alist Democratic Action 
party (ADN) clinched the 
inmates’ vote with a $600 
handout to each prison 
section. 

The sight of bustling res- 
taurants and children rid- 
ing tricycles conceals a 
darker side of prison life. 
“Most prisoners take co- 
caine,” an inmate said. 
“People even come here to 
buy drugs.” 

Prison guards enter the 
prison only for the 6am roll 
calL Otherwise it is a free- 
for-all. in which most in- 
mates carry a knife. 

“It’s not dangerous for 
children. Not everyone 
here is a rapist,” said 
Maria, the prison restaura- 
teur. “Rather than take the 
children away from their 
parents, they should isolate 
the rapists.” 

But the prison director- 
ate is adamant. For Maria, 
the choice is simple: 
‘They’ll have to drag me 
and the children away. My 
husband needs us at bie 
side. Without os he’ll drink 
and go crazy. Our family 
will foil apart.” 
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WORLD NEWS 9 

m M I? 1 S 9 overnm ©nt is desperate to contain a Mafia scandal, writes John Hooper in Rome World news in brief 

Italian minister told to quit 
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T ® , Italjan govem- 
* ent was last night 
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France’s 

Pantheon 

is falling 
down 

Jon Henley in Paris 

E mile zola. victor 
Hugo. Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau and their 
eminent friends may soon 
quite literally, be turning 
in their graves. The Pan- 
theon. the final resting 
place for the great and the 
good of France, is failing 
down. 

‘It’s serious, very serious 
indeed.” said Herve Bap- 
tiste, the architect in 
charge of the 18th-century 
neoclassical masterpiece at 
the historic monuments 
commission. “Stones are 
falling from the ceiling, if 
something is not done 
fairly soon someone ma y 
get killed." 

He said 10 pieces of gran- 
ite, the heaviest weighing 
some 201b, had fallen from 
the Pantheon's vaulted ceil- 
ing in the past two years. 
“The average drop is about 
100ft. Anyone standing 
under that isn’t going to 
have much of a chance.” 
Commissioned by Louis 
XV in 1757. the building is 
also suffering from cracks 
in the walls, leaking Joints, 
and the loss of several large 
sheets of lead sheeting torn 
off the roof by high winds, ■ 
Mr Baptiste said. 

The Pantheon, which has 
more than 250.000 visitors 
a year, was originally a 
church and became “a 
temple destined to receive 
the great men of France” in 
1885. Besides Hugo. Zola 
and Roussean. the building 
contains tombs and memo- - 
rial stones for Voltaire, An- 
toine de Saint- Exupery, and [ 
Pierre and Marie Curie. 

The historic monuments 
commission began a 15-year 
renovation project in 1985, 
Mr Baptiste said. But spend- t 
ing cuts mean Hie project t 
has not received a franc of i 
public subsidy this year. v 
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government of Romano Prodi. 
which has so far been un- 
touched by suspicions of in- 
volvement with orcamsed 
crime. What makes it doublv 
awkward is that Mr Gior- 
gianni holds a post at th*> inte- 
rior ministry, the department 
most closely involved in the 
war against the Mafia. 

"I have no intention or sac- 
rificing ... my dignity or my 
uisunercsifd commitment to 
the defence or legality-." Mr 
oiorgianni wrote in a fax. 

A spokesman Tor his depart- 
ment said: “The senator is 1 
earnestly in Tear of life and 
limb.” 

Mr Giorgianni had earlier 


threatened to reveal the name 
of a cabinet minister he 
claimed had holidayed in the 
Aeolian Islands with an 
underworld suspect. 

A former prosecutor. Mr 
Giorgianni was elected Tor the 
Sicilian province of Messina 
and is a member of the pact}* 
formed by the foreign minis- 
ter. Lamberto Dini. 

The parly's name is Italian 
Renewal, but Mr Giorgianni 's ! 
alleged behaviour is typical of 
the style of politics it has 
vowwl lo eradicate. A report 
by the all-parly parliamen- 
tary anti-Mafia committee 
linked his name with that of a 
Sicilian builder rumoured to 


have Mafia connections. The 
senator met him while be was 
a prosecutor when the builder 
was under investigation on 
suspicion of corruption. 

The more general allega- 
tion levelled at Mr Giorg ian ni 
is that he abused his position 
as a prosecutor, putting local 
politicians under investiga- 
tion to smooth bis own path 
into politics. After colleagues 
in Milan launched the “Clean 
Hands” drive against graft, 
Mr Giorgianni made a name 
for himself in Sicily by harry- 
ing allegedly corrupt public 
figures. An elderly Christian 
Democrat who was jailed at 
his request despite having 


undergone seven heart by- 
pass operations died shortly 
after leaving prison. 

He is also accused of shelv- 
ing an inquiry that could 
have embarrassed his superi- 
ors. The prosecutors* office in 
Messina decided there were 
□o grounds for probing fur- 
ther Into why the lucrative 
contract for a dispensary at 
the university hospital had 
been given to the rector's fam- 
ily. The rector was related to 
the chief prosecutor. 

Ministers were expected to 
vote at today's regular cabi- 
net meeting on a resolution 
calling on Mr Giorgianni to 
go. But under the terms of the 


constitution they cannot fire 
him. 

Five years ago. a junior 
minister at the finance minis- 
try who tried to avoid resig- 
nation had to be removed by 
President Oscar Luigi 
ScalDaro. 

On Wednesday Mr Dini 
asked Mr Giorgianni to stand 
down to be able to "put his 
case across with freedom and 
dignity' and without putting 
the government coalition into 
difficulties”. 

A statement from the prime 
minister's office said Mr 
Prodi felt it would be the best 
way for Mr Giorgianni to “de- 
fend his honour”. 









Air crew blamed for 
cable car accident 

THE United States military yesterday blamed the crew' of a US 
marines jet for the cable car accident in the Italian Alps last 
month In which 20 people died. 

The crew and some of their superiors now face disciplinary 
action and a possible court martial for involuntary mandnnp h. 
ter or negligent homicide. Their case will ini tially be referred 
to a pre-trial investigation, the military equivalent in the US of 
a grand jury. 

The accident investigation board said the crew “aggressively 
manoeuvred their aircraft, exceeded the m aximu m air speed 
and flew well below” the permitted height — John Hooper, 
Rome. 

German drug use soars 

THE use of “designer drugs" in Germany soared last year, with 
middle-class teenag e rs particularly prone to using ecstasy and 
amphetamines, the government reported yesterday, 

Jt said the Netherlands, with its liberal drugs policies, was the 
main source of supply for such designer drugs in Germany and 
dismissed talk of legalising soft drug use. Figures for 1997 showed 
that f rst-time recorded users of amphetamines and cocaine rose 
by 37 and 31 per cent. — lan Traynor. Bonn. 

Nigerian rights activist held 

A PROMINENT Nigerian lawyer and human rights activist, Femi 
Falana, was arrested yesterday with seven other people, accord- 
ing to his colleagues. 

Mr Falana and the others, a number of whom are thought to be 
journalists, were arrested at a hotel in the central town cfDorin 
where they were attending a conference. — Reuters, Lagos. 




Islamic Jihad on attack 
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A group of about 1,000 Bosnian Muslim women protested in Sarajevo yesterday for the assimilation of Brcko into the Mnslim-Croat Federation. 
Brcko. in eastern Bosnia, is now part of the Bosnian Serb entity but a decision on Its status will be made in Vienna on Sunday photograph: hicwjetdbjc 

Danish PM’s poll victory defies pundits 


Stephen Bates 
In Copenhagen 

D ENMARK’S Social 
Democrat prime minis- 
ter. Pool Nyrup Ras- 
mussen, confounded predic- 
tions of his imminent 
political demise yesterday by 
winning the general election 


by the narrowest possible 
margin. 

His coalition of left and cen- 
tre-left parties retained con- 
trol of the 179-seat Foiketxng 
(parliament) with 90 seats, a 
majority of one over the oppo- 
sition conservative parties, 
which had been widely pre- 
dicted to form a coalition 
government 
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Newspapers in Copenhagen 
reflected the shock at the 
result with beadlines pro- 
claiming “It’s a Miracle!" 
above " photographs of a 
clearly bemused but elated 
prime minister. 

Many ministers had cleared 
their desks on Wednesday, 
convinced they were about to 
be thrown out of office. Opin- 
ion pollsters, as in Britain 


"Yes* in the referendum.” 

All 15 EU member states 
must ratify the treaty before 
It can come Into effect The 
Danes rejected the Maastricht 
Treaty in 1992 before being 
persuaded to accept a revised 
version in a referendum the 
next year. 

With the government and 
the leader of die rightwing op- 
position, Uffe EDemanaJen- 


ernment money for the 
Faroes — at least a new air- 
port or sports stadium,” ob- 
served one Copenhagen 
journalist 

The election's clear losers 
were Mr Ellemann -Jensen 
and his conservative coali- 
tion. which lost votes to the 
racist fringe parties of the liar 
right 


ISLAMIC JIHAD, the militant Pales tin ian group, called on its 
members j'esterday to attack Israeli soldiers and settlers in 
response to a US court decision which ordered Iran to pay 
S247 milli on (£154 million) to the Family of an American student 
killed in a bombing In 1995. 

The court found that Tehran bad financed the Islamic Jihad 
guer rillas who carried out the attack. Alisa Flatow, aged 20, from 
New Jersey, was killed when a suicide bomber struck an Israeli 
bus in the Gaza Strip. — Reuters. Jerusalem. 


Alchemist of revolution dies 

MANUEL Pineiro Losada. a one-time mastermind nfC nhan 
support for revolution in Larin America, died in a car crash 
yesterday aged 63. 

Pineiro, a former senior intelligence officer, was closely associ- 
ated with supporting leftwing guerrilla groups in Latin America 
during the 1960s and 1970s. Nicknamed Barba Roja (Red Beard), 
he fought in Fidel Castro's guerrilla army before the 1959 Cuban 
revolution. — Reuters, Havana. 


Norway expels five Russians 

NORWAY said yesterday it was ex pelling five Russian diplomats 
for trying to recruit Norwegians as spies. 

“This is a very serious case,” the foreign minister, Knut 
Vofiebaek, said. The prime minister, KjeU Magne Bondevik. Is 
postponing a planned visit to Moscow later this month as a result 
of the row. — Reuters, Oslo. 


Kosovo Albanians slay away 

KOSOVO Albanians boycotted talks with the Serbian govern- 
ment yesterday on the future of their troubled province, accusing 
Belgrade of giving them no warning and settin g pr pmnrittinna. 

Leaders of the ethnic Albanians, who make up 90 per cent of 
Kosovo's 1.8 million people, also demanded an outside mediator, 
preferably from the United States, for any talks. — Reuters, 
Pristina. 


Counted out 

MAX the gorilla, who proved his machismo by fighting off an 
armed intruder at Johannesburg's zoo last JuJy. may have scup- 
pered his chances of becoming a father, according to officials. 

Max was shot in the shoulder and face by the fugitive, who was 
fleeing arrest by pursuing police officers and zoo officials. He was 
hailed as a hero for protecting his mate. Lisa, and for giving police 
an opportunity to catch the alleged thief. 

But zoo officials are now concerned that Max, a rare lowland 
gorilla, is not making Lisa pregnant The zoo has tested Max’s 
sperm count and is concerned that the shooting incident has 
scarred his psyche. — Reuters. Johannesburg. 
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Save £1 on 
the best movie 
soundtracks ever 

Tomorrow, Virgin Megastores are 
launching Celluloid Sounds - 
featuring some of the finest recent 
movie soundtracks priced from just 
£7.99. Included within the promotion 
are ail the Oscar-nominated film 
soundtracks - Amistad, Good Will 
Hunting, Jackie Brown, Kundun and 
Tltantic - as well as classics like Blade 
Runner and recent successes such as 
The Full Monty. They are giving 
Guardian readers the opportunity to 
get an extra £1 off any of the titles in 
the Celluloid Sounds range. Simpiy 
take the voucher below into any 
Virgin Megastore. 


Items and condtlons: 

1 . Tbe voucher entitles tbs holder 
to El oft any stfctared title m ttw 
CeUoid Sands promotion. 2. Valid 
at any Virgin store or Msgastors from 
March 13 • April 2. 3. The voucher 
cannot be exchanged In whole or 
part tor cash and may not be used 
In conjunction with any other offer. 4. 
No photocopies. 5. Only one voucher 
per person. 6. Cash value 0.01 p 
7. The promoter The Guardian, 1 19, 
Farringdon Road. London £ClR 3ER 
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10 WORLD NEWS 

Screen 
queen foils 
Hindu bid 
for power 


Suzamw Goktenberg 
in New Delhi 


I NDIA'S Hindu national- 
ists were brought to their 
knees last night by the 
Tamil former screen 
queen Jayaram Jayalalitha, 
who sabotaged efforts to form 
a government by setting im- 
possible conditions on her 
support 

Instead of the expected pres- 
idential invitation to govern, 
the Hindu nationalists' would- 
be prime minister. Atal Bihari 
Vajpayee, faced humiliation 
last night He admitted to Pres- 
ident ELRAferayanan that he 
could not conjure up a parlia- 
mentary majority, despite alli- 
ances with more than a dozen 


The stand-off is a rude 
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Jayaram Jayalalitha: Tamil 
Nadu’s former film star 
puts strings on BJF support 

awakening for Mr Vajpayee 
to the intricacies of coalition 
building, and highlights the 
folly of an alliance with tem- 
pestuous regional chieftains 
such as Ms Jayalalitha, 
whose only common ground 
with Mr Vajpayee's Bhara- 
tiya Janata Party (BJP) Is a 
lust for power. Until last 
night, he was almost certain 
of being sworn in as prime 
minister at the weekend. 

The move also threatens to 
leave India rudderless as the 
Congress party, the second- 


largest force to emerge from 
last month’s elections, is itself 
leaderless and riven by 
dissent 

“The president has not 
asked me to form a govern- 
ment” Mr Vajpayee said. “He 
told me he would review the 
situation and give me the ver- 
dict [on Saturday]. It Is for the 
president to take the next 
step." 

Ms Jayalalitha. who has 
acted in more than ZOO films, 
fought the elections in the 
southern state of Tamil Nadu 
with the BJP, and this week 
confirmed her unconditional 
backing for the party. But she 
has failed to produce the letter 
of support for Mr Vajpayee’s 

alllanrp ripmanrfpri by the pres- 
ident, begging "extenuating 
circumstances which I cannot 
divulge”. 

However, the BJP said she 
had demanded the finance 
and law portfolios for her own 
allies, the dismissal of the 
Tamil Nadu state govern-' 
ment, banning of personal 
foes from cabinet berths, and 
favourable rulings on water 
disputes with neighbouring 
regions. She la also reportedly 
piqued that no BJP leader 
congratulated her on her 
birthday on Wednesday. 

Mr Vajpayee said negotia- 
tions would continue, but 
added: "Cabinet formation Is 
a key issue and 1 do not bow 
to pressure.” 

Privately. BJP leaders were 
howling with frustration. 
“This lady is absolutely 
crazy,” said a party leader 
after a day of meetings. “In 
this age. economics is poli- 
tics. There is no question of 
giving up finance.” 

As reporters and police hud- 
dled outside Mr Vajpayee's 
borne during freak hailstorms, 
the BJP held frantic telephone 
negotiations with Ms Jayala- 
Utha in Madras. 

The BJP’s consternation 
owes much to her unpredict- 
ability. Her candidate for fi- 
nance minis ter, the mercurial 
Dr Subrain antam Swamy, 
was until recently her most 
bitter enemy, having been in- 
strumental in her foil two 
years ago in a welter of cor- 
ruption charges. 


Japanese financial scandal 
claims its fourth suicide 


AP In Tokyo 


A FINANCE ministry offi- 
cial hang ed hi mself in 
Tokyo yesterday, becoming 
the fourth Japanese official to 
commit suicide in a widening 
scandal over high-level 
corruption. 

The head of Japan’s central 
bank, Yasuo Matsushita, also 
offered to resign yesterday 
after Wednesday’s arrest of a 
bank official suspected of ac- 
cepting entertainment in 


return for leaking informa- 
tion to private banks. 

The m an who hanged him- 
self, Yoshio Sugjyama, aged 
46, was a deputy chief in the 
ministry’s banking bureau, a 
police spokesman, said. 

He was reported to have 
worked as an inspector in 
1991 with two ministry offi- 
cials arrested in January on 
suspicion of accepting enter- 
tainment worth 4.8 million 
yen (about £25,000) from 
banks in exchange for tips 
about inspections. 
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Ethnic Karen children salvage be longings after rival Karens backed by Burmese troops razed their camp in Thailand, killing two photograph: vichiha 


Guardi^ Friday 

Burma 

raids 

border 
camp 


Hairtcrs In Bantftok . . 

A BOUT SO armed mem-- 

befs of the Karen Bud-. 

Hhist Democracy Army 
(DKBA), backed by Burmese 
government solders, 

the Moel River 
'Tbaliaiid and attack®! the 
HuwSaok refugee camp «r- 
lier this week. Thai border 

^fefsaid -he soldiers 
killed at least two Karenr^ - 

gees and wounded 22 in to 
midnight attack. The 9.000 
refugees then fled and foe 
raiders torched tta 
stroying more than 1.500 

shacks. 

Burmese pro-democracy ex- 
fles condemned the attMk 
and the junta which allegedly 
supported it “It is a heinous 
and detestable act to launch a 
mili tary attack against a refu- 
gee camp which has nothing 
to do with military matters,” 
the National Council of the 
Union of Burma said. 

The United States also con- 
demned the Burmese govern- 
ment and urged it to find a 
solution to ethnic problems. 

After a bitter split with the 
DKBA. the Christian Karen 
National Union is fighting for 
autonomy for a Karen state. 
More than 100.000 of its fol- 
lowers have lived in sprawl- 
ing refugee camps just inside 
T hailand since 1984. 


South Korea tightens belt but narrows mind 


In an over-zealous embrace of 
IMF austerity measures, owners 
of foreign cars face victimisation, 
writes Andrew Wood in Seoul 


C OMMENDABLE 

patriotism may be 
starting to turn into 
narrow-minded na- 
tionalism as South Korea, 
reeling from an economic 
crisis, embraces a national 
frugality campaign. 

Forced late last year to 
ask the International Mon- 
etary Fund for a record 
£35 billion emergency loan, 
South Korea has taken the 
‘/IMF era” to extremes, 
with imported goods 
shunned and some people 
even victimising owners of 
foreign cars. 

The Korea Automobile 
Importers and Distributors 
Association (Kaida) says 
notes have been left on 
parked vehicles saying: 
“The country is in this 
state because, people like 
you drive imported cars.” 

It says restaurants and 
golf clubs have refosed to 
give parking spaces to for- 
eign cars, and that drivers 
have been denied service at 
petrol stations. Some for- 
eign cars have had. the let- 
ters “IMF" carved or 
painted on their bodywork. 


South Korea sent 
1.32 million cars abroad 
last year and imported only 
8,000. Despite the strong 
public feelings. Kaida says 
vehicle imports were not a 
big factor in the shortage of 
foreign currency. 

Life in file IMF era is a 
bizarre mix of patriotism, 
austerity and marketing. 
Government offices can be 
chilly -and dark as lights 
are switched off and heat- 
ing turned down to save 
fuel. Shops hold “IMF 
sales" and restaurants 
offer cheap “IMF menus” 
to entice customers. 

Several decades of stun- 
ning economic growth 
ended abruptly late last 
year when the south-east 
Asian currency crisis swept 
north. South Korea nearly 
ran out of dollars to pay Its 
foreign debts and bad to 
swallow its pride and 
apply to the IMF. 

Suddenly the financial 
world realised the giant 
family-owned conglomer- 
ates’ or chaebol, at first 
nourished by government- 
supported cheap loans, had 
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grown flabby on the diet. 
The present restructuring 
is like a brutal form of fi- 
nancial liposuction. 

The traditional, “jobs-for- 
llfe” culture Is over. It is 
estimated one-tbird of 
small businesses will go 
bust this year. Unemploy- 
ment is approaching a re- 
cord high of 1.5 million 
people, with 10,000 people 
losing their jote each day. 

The result is a national 
frugality campaign. “IMF” 
has become a synonym for 
value for money. 

Newspapers predict few 
people will be able to afford 
to get married this spring. 
One wedding dress shop in 
'Seoul is offering reduc- 
tions of 55 per cent and has 
changed its name to “IMF 
Weddings”. 

Patriotic South Koreans 
are prepared to take the 


pain of the IMF era. The 
country seems to thrive on 
difficulty. “Let’s start 
again”, runs one television 
advert. “Let’s rebuild the 
economy- We did it before 
and we can do it again.” 
Some of the patriotism 
seems innocent. Television 


The association — whose 
members include Ford, 
BMW and Toyota — has ap- 
pealed to the media to tell 
Koreans that it is all Eight 
to buy an imported vehicle. 
Saida’s executive director, 
Yoon * Dae-snng said: 
“They’re scared to buy and 


Notes left on parked vehicles say: 
■Korea is in this state because 
people like you drive foreign cars* 


shopping channels highlight 
goods made in Korea. Sales 
Of foreign cars — never large 
— i are well down. 

One Kaida official said 
that, ignoring purchases by 
expatriates, perhaps only 
two dozen imported cars 
were sold last month. 


ride a foreign car. Many 
Koreans believe that to buy 
an imported car is a sin.” 

' Seoul’s hotels are filling 
up with foreign business- 
people seeking bargains as 
the giant chaebol follow gov- 
ernment orders to sell loss- 
maldng subsidiaries. 


Newspapers talk of deals 
being done. But privately 
many diplomats and 
businesspeople Question 
whether they will ever be 
completed. The compli- 
cated system of cross-guar- 
anteeing loans from one 
subsidiary to another 
makes it difficult to work 
out what you are buying. It 
might be much more attrac- 
tive simply to poach the 
best Korean staff. 

There are signs the gov- 
ernment seems to realise 
that Koreans’ zest for fru- 
gality might backfire and 
frighten off foreign inves- 
tors. A new public service' 
television advert satirises 
overzealous Koreans, male - 
lng fun of a woman whose 
response to the IMF crisis 
is to give up breathing. 
“Careful consumers will 
save South Korea.” it says. 
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From rail privatisation to BSE, it’s clear that Labour 
hasinh errted a nightmare. Lany Elliott and 
Mark Atkinson spell out the cost implications 


who run 

| ® a *™™ s ™^ritain's pension 
industry had a 
nasty wake-up ran 
yesterday when the 
Government's chief 
financial watchdog. Howard 
Davies, said on at the BBC’s 
Today programme that the cost 
of the pensions' mis-selling 
scandal of the 1980s could be as 
much as £11 bQlion. 

The duping of large num- 
bers of clients by the financial 
services industry into swap- 
ping safe occupational pen- 
sions for private retirement 
savings plans has proved to be 
one of the textbook examples 
of free-market dogma run- 
ning wild. 

But it is not the only one. 
Over the past 10 months, the 1 
new Government has grown 
quite accustomed to picking 
up the pieces of a whole range 
of Tory economic and social 
policies which have gone dras- 
tically wrong. 

lb some extent, clearing up 
the mess made by the previous 
administration is always a fea- 
ture of a chang e of govern- 
ment Indeed, Mrs Thatcher 
used to blame the devastation 
of British manufacturing dur- 
ing her first term of office on 
the low productivity industrial 
feather-bedding, and high infla- 
tion inherited from Labour in 
1979. 

But Tony Blair and his min- 
isters seem to have been left 
with a particularly difficult 
legacy in part because the 
sheer longevity of the previ- 
ous regime gave It time to 
treat Britain as a laboratory 
for a free-market experiment 
in which deregulation, pri- 
vatisation, cutting red tape, 
downsizing the public sector 
and reducing state spending 
were seen as the way to 


putting the country on the 
path to higher growth and 
prosperity. 

Britain is stQi waiting to see 
the economic benefits of lais- 
sez-faire economics. Growth 
has not been faster than it was 
in what the Thaicherites 
dubbed the bad old days of the 
1950s. 1960s and 1970s: It has 
been slower Living standards 
have risen more slowly and the 
fruits of growth have been 
spread more unevenly 

However, it is now dear 
that, far from being part of 
the solution to Britain’s prob- 
lem, the marketisation of the 
economy and society are part 
of the problem. 

The pension's mis-selling Is 
a case in point. The dogmatic 
belief that the private sector 
would always be more effi- 
cient led the government to 
offer employees tax breaks to 
switch out of occupational 
and state-run pension 
schemes. 

This was just the signal the 
financial services industry — 
already swelled in size by die 
end of capital controls — 
needed to embark on a drive 
for new customers that all-too- 
often crossed the dividing line 
between entrepreneurial zeal 
and downright dishonesty 

So, teachers, firemen, 
policemen and nurses were 
persuaded by commiss ion- 
hungry and poorly-trained 
sales forces to cash in what 
had been sizes hie nest eggs for 
inferior products. Mr Davies 
<airi yesterday that the first 
stage’ of the clear- up opera- 
tion — to identify the priority 
r asp* involving those people 
who had retired, were close to 
retirement or who had died — 
was drawing to a close. 

But he is now embarking on 
a second phase, designed to 
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payments for the last two - 
years includes (millions of- 
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! The Tories cancelled 
public utility debts of 
; some £22 billion 
\" before privatisation. 

Water accounted tor 
| the biggest slice — 
£5 billion at current 
prices 
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Rail privatisation 

3 Boteig Stock Laasng Compares: 

Esfenated value £2.9bn 
Se0-off price £l-8bn 
Difference £1.1hn 


(Potential bfofttles to purchasers) £0.2bn 
(Possible future tax receipts} 
ptffermce£&7bn 


25 ran operators: 

Total sube&es (to date) £1 .Eton 
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111m 
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concentrate on younger peo- 
ple, who were under 35 when 
they took out a personal pen- 
sion. There are thought to be 
L8 million in this category — 
more than three times the 
number in the top priority 
cases. It will take at least two 
more years before the case file 
Is closed on a problem which 
barf its genesis in the mid- 
1980s. 

The BSE debacle is another 
example of a slow-bum policy 
error which Labour is having 
to tackle. At the heart of Con- 
servative doctrine was the 
belief that red tape should be 
cut and industry allowed 
wherever possible, to regulate 
itself So. despite repeated 
warnings from health experts, 
the food industry was allowed 
to feed the remains of Hwiri 
animals to cattle without 
being boiled up to a high 
enough temperature to kill off 
the disease. 

Hence the harrowing story 
In court this week of Clare i 
Tomkins, who despite becom- j 
lag a vegetarian at 13, had I 
already contracted the human 
form of BSE. From a teenager i 
full of life, her condition has 
degenerated rapidly in the 
course of just six months to a 
position where die is now ter- 
minally ill 

Conservatives reacted 
angrily when the Prime Min- 
ister said that the they had 
been responsible for giving 
Britain BSE. But, to a large 
extent that is true. There were 

fate) delays hi making mart 
cow a notifiable disease, 
removing beef offal from baby 
food and from sausage, burg- 
ers and pies. Had the Govern- 
ment listened to criticism and 
set up an independent Flood 
Standards Authority, rattier 
than leaving the Ministry of 


Agriculture to represent the 
often conflicting interests of 
consumers and producers, 
lives might have been saved 

Certainly large sums of 
money would have been. John 
Major’s administration picked 
up a bill for £1.5 billion in its 
last year in office, but Labour 
will have to pay compensation 
to formers Of £930 rniflinns this 
yeai; £563 millions next and 
£488 millions in 1999-2000(1). 

Some of the gloss has also 
come off the privatisation 
miracle over the past few 
years. The Conservative argu- 
ment is that previously 
nationalised industries were 
made more efficient by being 
sold off; and that instead of 
being a drain on the public 


purse they started to pay large 
sums of corporation tax into 
Treasury coffers. One study 
published last year by tie 
right-wing think Centre for 
Policy Studies said that the 
Treasury received £8.8 billion 
in corporation tax and divi- 
dends together with privatisa- 
tion proceeds between 1988 
and 1995. The study claimed 
that prices of gas had foflen 
by 50 per cent in real terms 
sinr» the frnriiiBfr ry w as sold pff 
in 1986, Telecom charges by 40 
per cent and electricity by 2 to, 
35 per cent a year(2). 

The counter argument is. 
that the successes of these 
industries were caused by 
other factors, such as 
increased competition, for 


which privatisation is not 

strictly necessary 

Moreover; the privatisation 
of the railways has not so for 
led to any savings to the state 
at alL Before privatisation, it 
was subsidised by £900 mil- 
lion a year, now the handout 
to keep the trains running is 
£2 H ill inn , although thp figure 
is falling. Additionally; it is 
plain that the assets were sold 
off at a bargain basement 
price. British Bail valued the 1 
track and stations that were 
floated on the stock exchange 
in May 1996 at £6.4 billion; 
they were sold for £15 billion. 
Shares in the private company 
created — Rafltrack — opened 
at 190 pence; they are now 
worth around £10. 








Falk lan ds: the ongoing cost of the garrison -£20 million a year 


Of course. Labour has not 
had to clear up every problem 
created by the Conservatives- 
Some they had to cope with 
themselves, and even turned 
to their own advantage. Take 
the Falklands War In 1982, 
which symbolised Mrs 

Thatcher’s tough approach to 
putting Britain back on the 
map alter decades of decline 
Yet, the whole episode could 
have been averted had it not 
been for the Government's 
penny-pinching approach to 
public spending. Onder 

Thatcher’s lash John Nott, 
then Defence Secretary cut the 
defence budget, including an 
obscure warship railed HMS 
End urance which acted as a 
“tripwire” against renewed 
Argentine attadm an the 
‘Malvinas.* 

A saving of £6 mil- 
lion a yea was at 
stake. But the 
military regime 
in Buenos Aires, 
desperate to 
redeem itself with its own 
people after the bloodthirsty 
and dirty war against middle 
class urban guerrillas, saw it 
as a green light to regain 
“lost” territory over which 
negotiations for shared sover- 
eignty had stalled. 

In the Commons, a motley 
alliance of the ex-prime min- 
ister Jim Callaghan, the ex- 
imperialist Julian Amery 
and Dr David Owen repeat- 
edly warned all spring of 
what was happening. They 
were ignored. When the 
Argentinians landed on April 
2 and overwhelmed the 50- 
strong Marine garrison, there 
was panic, followed by a furi- 
ous debate and the resigna- 
tion of Lord Carrington's 
Foreign Office team. 


The 40,000 strong task force 
set sail a few days later to win 
a remarkable victory against 
the odds 8,000 miles away It 
cost at least £1 billion — plus 
hundreds dead — and still 
costs some £20 millio n a year 
to maintain the garrison. 

The Tories were not so 
lucky with the housing mar- 
ket. Mrs Thatcher's grand 
vision of a home-owning 
democracy, brought into being 
by generous tax breaks for 
owner occupation and the sale 
of council houses, was highly 
popular at the outset, but 
turned into a nightmare for 
thousands of victims of nega- 
tive equity when boom turned 
to bust 

Financially, the cost to the 
state of selling off council 
houses and subsidising pri- 
vate-sector rents has been an 
explosive increase in housing 
benefit and council tax benefit 
bills — from £3.4 billion in 
1979/80 to £14 billion in 1996/ 
7(3). That’s a mess that 
Labour will have to clear up. 

But politically the free-mar- 
ket experiment has backfired. 
The call for tighter regulation 
of the market and the price 
that is stm being paid resulted 
in last year's electoral wipe- 
out of the Conservatives and 
may keep them in opposition 
for some time. 

Sources: (1) Ministry of 
Agriculture; (2) Centre for Policy 
Studies: The performance of 
privatised industries: (3) HSBC 
James Cape) 1998 Budget guide. 
Graphic sources: Ministry of 
Agriculture, National Audit Office. 
OPRAF annua I report. 

Graphics: Paddy Allen 
Research: Matt Keating 
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W ITH the Industrial 
action at the Morn- 
ing Star continu- 
ing, the battle between the 
two opposing factions hots 
np. The strike began, yon 
may recall, after the paper's 
chief executive Mary Rosser 
sacked editor John Haylett. 
whom she wished to replace 
with her son-in-law Paul 
Corry . The North Koreans, 
as Miss Rosser’s engagingly 
dynastic family are known, 
ha ve since let it be known 
that their real reason for 
ousting Mr Hay lett was his 
alleged enthusiasm for 
handing control of the 
paper over to Arthur Scar- 
gill and his Socialist Labour 
Party. Imagine my surprise, 
then, on seeing a letter from 
Arthur to the NUJ concern- 
ing “distortions which have 
been leaked to the capitalist 
press,” in which he con- 
firms being approached, se- 
cretly. two years ago, and 
sounded out about invest- 
ing £ 260,000 . . . but not by 
Mr Haylett. By Mary 
Rosser, and her old man 
Mike Hicks, then general 
secretary of the British 
Communist Party. Naughty 
North Koreans! The talks 
came to nothing, but news 
of them should add a little 
spice when the management 
committee meets tomorrow 
at a hotel in Kings Cross to 
discuss the strike. 


JL DANGEROUSLY fas- 
fl cina ting fact about 
^^^Andrew Smith, 
whose profile we endeavour 
to raise in a bid to propel 
him into the cabinet, ar- 
rives by fax from sources 
close to the employment 
minister himself. “Andrew 
Smith is today visiting Har- 
wich,” it reveals, “to pro- 
mote the ‘new deal* to em- 
ployers. He is being shown 
round the port and will visit 
the Stena HSS, where Cap- 
tain Kirk is taking him on a 
tour of the ship. The good 
captain allegedly said 
'beam me np Smithie’.” 

So there we have it humour 
(Jim, but not as we know it), 

and a nirknam p tn TW)t 

Where on earth will all this 
end? 


T HE special UK presi- 
dency unit of the For- 
eign Office bas en- 
joyed a public relations 
coup. The unit’s raison 
d’etre is to make Britain 
look extremely cool to our 
friends on the continent 
and this it achieved yester- 
day at Westminster Central 
Hall at the European en- 
largement conference: it 
provided no fewer than 210 
places for accredited for- 
eign journalists. The fact 
that 1,200 hacks — all ac- 
credited — turned up, and 
that the event dissolved into 
a fiasco, may have removed 
alittle of the gloss; but that 
apart, it was a tremendous 
success. 


INTERING the asylum 
that calls itself the 
■Spectator this week is 
Sandra Howard, wife of my 

old friend Michael. Sandra 
describes how life has 
changed since Michael left 
office. In the old days, she 
spent much of her time on 
the phone to his diary secre- 
tary. “exchanging views on 
colds . . .“Those hateful 
colds again. Sandra offers 
no hint as to whether they 
have been reduced. In fre- 
quency and virulence, by 
the switch to the opposition 
benches. We will make en- 
quiries. and report back on 
this matter. 


I R Philip Clarke 
I writes to the Diary. 

“As you may have 

Lready heard." (now he 
lentions it, 1 think I 
aguely remember some- 
ling on Newsnight), “Er- 
a Kilbura has now left the 
jrnpany. I am writing to 
itrodace myself as the new 
dvertising Manager of 
he Dentist and Dental Sp- 
ate ... I hope that we win 
}ndnue dealing with your 
ivertising in the manner 
9u have come to expect” It 
?ems Mr CLarke is still cut- 
ng his teeth in the new job. 
ad we wish him the best of 
ick with it 
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We need another Nye Bevan to 
help us rid ourselves of the US yoke 



F ORTY-odd years ago, a 
speaker at a Liberal 
Party conference began a 
debate on foreign affairs by 
d eclaring : “I must be careful 
not say anything here today 
which might exacerbate the 
dangerous situation in Que- 
moy and Matsu." Only a few 
cynics at the press table 
laughed. 

In case you're wondering. 
Quemoy and Matsu were — 
are — two gmalUch islands off 
the Chinese coast which the 
Ghlnosp nationalists manag ed 
to hold an to after the Commu- 
nist victory in 1949. Red China 
insisted they were theirs, and 
in 1964 they began a massive 
bombardment It seemed poss- 
ible the Americans would 
weigh in, leading inevitably to 
war. 

No laughing matter, admit- 
tedly . But what made the press 
table snigger was the idea that 
foe Chinese Communists were 
listening, let alone paying at- 
tention to, anything said at a 
Liberal Party assembly. 

And yet in retrospect I cant 
help feeling there was some- 
thing rather splendid about 
that innocent speaker's pre- 
tentiousness. It reminds us 
that virtually everyone tn poli- 
tics in those days took foreign 
affairs very seriously indeed. 

The Labour Party was. if 
anything, even more con- 
cerned about foreign policy 
than foe Liberals, sometimes 
almost to the point of 
obsession. 

But what strikes me as 
really extraordinary' about the 
present Labour party — far 
more extraordinary than its 
abandonment of so many long- 
standing economic and social 
doctrines — Is that its ordi- 
nary members seem to have 
lost interest in foreign policy. 
Moreover, this transformation 


has not been wished on them 
by Tony Blair and the Blair- 
ites. It seems to be self- 
generated. 

■This phenomenon can. of 
course, be explained away by 
Britain’s loss nf Empire, by its 
loss of militar y pre-eminence, 
and by its decline as an eco- 
nomic power. In the past — so 
this argument goes — Brit- 
ain's word was law, but now 
there is little we can do to 
alter world events. The role of 
international policeman bas 
long since passed to the 
Americans. 

Plausible though it is. I do 
not entirely buy this argu- 
ment. Looking back over 
Labour’s history, it is difficult 
to rlaim that all foose popular 
movements on international 
issues were founded on a be- 
lief that an opposition party 
could change events just by 
shouting. To use a rather 
churcby expression, most 
demonstrators ore there to 
"bear witness". If they 
weren’t, they would very soon 
give up. 

So it may astonish future 
history students to find that 
almost all the great controver- 
sies which have convulsed the 
Tahour Party since the 1920s 
were either directly concerned 
with foreign or with defence 
policy. Besides the campaign 
for colonial freedom, foe pre- 
war years were dominated by 
opposition to international fas- 
cism. hostility to appease- 
ment. rearmament, and the 
defence of the Spanish 
Republic. 

Nor were these campaigns 
aimed exclusively at Conser- 
vatives like Chamberlain and 
Halifax. To its shame, the pre- 
war Labour leadership was al- 
most as pusillanimous about 
Hitler and Mussolini as the 
Tory Party’s guilty men. It led 


to bitter battles at Labour con- 
ferences, featuring such giant 
figures as Aneurin Bevan and 
his near-namesake. Ernest 
Bevin. 

After foe war, there was 
surprising unanimity about 
foe mqjor issues of domestic 
policy like the health service 
and nationalisation. The 
really divisive arguments con- 
cerned foreign affairs, and 
with the exception of the cre- 
ation of Israel, they revolved 
largely around the start of the 
cold war and foe establish- 
ment of foe Anglo-American 
alliance. They included foe 
Peace with China movement 
the Korean war defence pro- 
gramme, opposition to Ger- 
man rear mamen t CND's “Ban 
the foe bomb” campaign, and 
especially, foe anti- Vietnam- 
war demonstrations. 

S O WHAT can account for 
the left’s sudden indiffer- 
ence to a subject which 
has been so central to 
Labour's history? One could 
argue that the end of foe cold 
war has removed a key 
element from the debate, with 
an active and noisy section of 
foe left no longer motivated by 
foe mistaken belief that the 
Soviet Union was a genuine If 
□awed socialist state. One 
oould also say that the anti- 
Americanism which helped 
fuel foe leftwing cause has 
become unsustainable now 
that the Soviet Union is no 
more. 

But that demonstrably Isn’t 
foe case. The unpalatable 
truth Is that, as foe world’s 
sole and unchallenged super- 
power, foe USA can throw its 
weight about even more 
alarmingly than it did before. 
Until KoQ Annan stopped it in 
its tracks — with, it must be 
acknowledged, foe subtle but 


effective encouragement of 
Robin Cook — America 
seemed bent on hijacking foe 
United Nations and turning it 
Into an arm of US foreign 
policy. There is every justifi- 
cation for continued anxiety 
about US Intentions in the 
Mitfle East, Latin America and 
foe Ear East. Yet it is the 
foxhunters who march nowa- 
days, not the peaceniks. Why? 

It is hard to avoid the con- 
clusion that a major part of 
the answer is simply foe ab- 
sence of an effective spokes- 
man. Most of the causes listed 
above were espoused by 
people of the eloquence and 
intellectual power of Nye 
Bevan, Michael Foot and Dick 
Crossman. And although the 
Bevanite movement began 
with Nye's resignation from 
foe Attlee government over 
the relatively mundane mnBur 
of charges for teeth and specs, 
it was foreign and defence pol- 
icy which lay at its heart Its 
ultimate trigger was the un- 
sustainable scale of foe arms 
budget forced on the Labour 
government by foe Americans 
at foe time of the Korean war. 

Bevan was right about that , 
as even Winston Churchill 
later acknowledged. More- 
over, there is every reason to 
think that 50 years of over- 
spending on guns entirely ac- 
counts for Britain’s relative 
economic failure since foe 
war. It is no accident that 
Germany and Japan have not 
carried an equivalent burden. 

We are still spending too 
much on guns we don’t need, 
thanks to our continuing at- 
tachment to the Anglo-Ameri- 
can allance. Yet only Tony 
Benn and the Scottish Labour 
Party — last vestiges of Old 
Labour in every sense or foe 
term — seem willing to say so. 
We need another Nye. 


Fatal 

attraction 



NEW YORK. July 17, a Mon- 
day, a taxi home. I pay the 
driver, open the passen g er 
door, and step out, when, un- 
felt by me, my jacket — a light, 
exquisite linen thing; (for that 
matter my only linen thing) — 
is the unhappy recipient of a 
large quantity of some kind of 
petroleum mixture: about a 
pint and a half of something 
thick and sticky and black 
which has dropped from scaf- 
folding up high and landed, 
with a silent plop just behind 
my collar and eases its way 
slowly down my back. I dis- 
cover it later by its smelL 
August 5, a Tuesday. I make 
my way to foe 24-hour deli 
when I feel that something has 
alighted on my neck like an 
insect and there's a sharp 
ho ming sensation (a bite?), 
and as I twirl around and look 
up my face is enveloped by a 
cloud of grey dust A cigarette 
butt falls down the front of my 
T-shirt 

A UGUST 6, a Wednesday 
— walking home. 
There's a grey blur of 
something unexpected, and a 
large white brick lands loudly 
on the pavement in front of me 
— that is, immediately in 
front of me — bounces vio- 
lently, and comes to rest 
New York, we all know. Is 
violent — the movies tell us so. 
New York, we all know, is fall- 
ing apart But neither view is 
entirely accurate, even though 
there are few cities, anywhere, 
which feel as dangerous or as 
threatening. 

December is. a Monday, 
Christmas shopping at Mor- 
rell's, a wine shop. The Thurs- 
day before, bricks on an office 
block across foe way started 
falling and kept fall in g until 
someone figured out how to 
stop them ( with a net). Even 
now. bricks are peeling off the 
side of foe building, looking 
not unlike the skin of an old 
piece of fruit. 

December 30, a Tuesday, a 
block away from Times 
Square — the very route I fol- 
low to work — a building has 
unexpectedly collapsed: 10 
storeys, doors, windows, bath- 
tubs. sinks, old refrigerators, 
tacky lighting fixtures — 
whoosh!!! and then crash!!! 

Just like that. 

Consider the violence of 
walking to work. For instance, 
tills statistic: Last year. 116 pe- 
destrians died in London. In 
New York, there were 302. The 
London statistic applies to that 
vast area from Barnet to Croy- 
don. The New York statistic 
largely applies to one spot, 
that tiny stretch of island 
called Manhattan (and mainly 
its bottom half) Si 2 e? An en- 


Death threats, police probes and grudges in the town halls 

Municipal madness 


Chris Bryant 


T HE Mayor of Hackney 
is a Tory; not because 
the people of Hackney 
have voted; or because the 
council has a convention of 
altering the mayoralty be- 
tween the parties: but be- 
cause for the past 18 
months the council has 
been run by a gallimaufry 
of Tories and Liberals, who 
Include in their midst a 
large swathe of councillors 
who were elected under the 
Labour banner in 1994. 

The curse of these four 
years has been remarkable. 
At meeting after meeting 
councillors have screamed 
abuse at one another. There 
have been accusations of 
corruption, of shady back- 
room deals, of cover-ups, of 
paedophilia, of fascism, of 
racism. One councillor bad 
such frequent death threats 
he had to change his phone 
number. Another owed the 
council many thousands of 
pounds for rent. Yet an- 
other was investigated by 

the police for housing bene- 


fit fraud. Councillors have 
claimed they are more op- 
pressed than anyone else; 
confessed that they were 
sexually abused in child- 
hood: claimed each succes- 
sive "independent” report 
has vindicated their posi- 
tion and condemned the op- 
position. And all of this has 
been accompanied by a 
steady drizzle of abuse 
from the public gallery, 
mostly filled with ex-mem- 
bers of Hackney Council 
staff — and their grudges. 

All of which is not just a 
miserable waste of so many 
otherwise sane people’s 
time, but it has brought 
both Hackney, and local 
government itself, into a 
form of disrepute. 

Yet Hackney needs good 
local government It is one 
of the poorest boroughs in 
Europe, high on all the 
social ills (unemployment 
mortality, crime) and low 
on everything that might 
afford people a decent 
chance in life: schools, good 
housing, primary health 
care. 

But Hackney is also a 


place of enormous eco- 
nomic opportunity. We 
fringe the City of London, 
we have the largest artistic 
colony in Europe, we have 
a population that Is fluent 
in most languages of the 
world. We have large open 
spaces and parks. We have 
a vibrant local arts econo- 
my in Shoreditch. And for 


At meeting after 
meeting, Hackney 
councillors scream 
abuse at each other 


the most part we have a 
community that lives well 
with itself as an eclectic 
mix of races and creeds. 

And prior to the 1994 
elections Hackney enjoyed 
a period of amazing regen- 
eration under the then 
leader of the council and 
now leader of Che La bom- 
group, John MacCafferty. 
Month after month, the 
council won new funding 


(more than £1 b illio n in 
total) to tear down imper- 
sonal, cockroach-ridden 
tower blocks and replace 
them with homes which 
were designed with the 
help of the people who were 
going to live tn them. Part- 
nership, with local tenants 
and residents, with 
businesses like Warburgs, 
with other public bodies, 
was not Just a buzzword but 
a reality in Hackney long 
before it saw its way into 
the national manifesto. 
And It Is a pattern Hackney 
should be re-establishing as 
soon as possible, rebuilding 
partnerships, re-engaging 
the community hi local 
politics. 

Some of what Tony Blair 
and the minister for local 
government Hilary Arm- 
strong are now advocating 
— annual elections, local 
referendnms. elected exec- 
utive mayors — might have 
prevented what has hap- 
pened in Hackney in recent 
years, and plans for educa- 
tion and health-action 
zones will help guarantee 
standards of public service 


for the most vulnerable or 
communities, whatever 
shenanigans local council- 
lors get up to. 

Above all, though, the 
electoral system itself bas 
to change. When you have 
single party states — some- 
thing the first-past-the-post 
system has entrenched in 
British IocaL politics — 
some people will always 
Join a party not because 
they believe in its values or 
share its aims, but because 
they want a slice of the 
action or the budget. Only a 
proportional system can 
put an end to this and en- 
force a more reasoned, co- 
operative, open form of 
local democracy. 

Moreover there are far 
too many councillors. 
There can be nothing more 
self-righteous and less pro- 
ductive than a meeting 
with 60 councillors all de- 
termined to have their say 
when everyone knows that 
each of the political group- 
ings has made its mind up 
how to vote at a previous, 
secret, meeting. A council 
of 60 cannot work as a 



larged version of foe WestEnd 
(with most of London packed 

into it). In Manhattan, you are 
10 times more likely to be 
struck dead than in landau. 

September 10, a Wednesday, 
on Fifth Avenue, walking 
home. I have just come upon 
an unusual scene: moments 
before, foe driver of a bus 

passed out at the wheel and his 
vehicle roared out of control, 
climbing on to the sidewalk 
and crashing through four 
successive blocks — scream- 
ing pedestrians, benches, a 
newsagent, a fire hydrant — 
before it comes to a rest. 

November 3: a friend 
phones from hospital, 
strapped to a stretcher, neck 
in a brace, face and hair cov- 
ered with blood: foe taxi she 
had taken to work was in- 
volved in a collision; somehow 
it managed to hit two ambu- 
lances (one head on, and the 
other as it was spinning away 
afterwards). The ambulances 
were bearing people injured 
from another accident That 
involved three taxis. 

New York, according to 
O Henry, is an aviary over- 
stocked with jays — packed 
and overcrowded and every- 
one jabbering for attention. It 
Is, according to Arthur MIDer, 
the gullet that’s swallowing 
the world. For foe essayist HL 
Mencken, it is a powerful suc- 
tion, a steam-engine dredge, 
sucking everything in it 

And who gets sucked in? Ac- 
tors, and agents, and loads of 
people working on their first 
novels. Money managers, 
bankers, and young Wall 
Street thugs. Leggy models 
from St Louis, stunt men from 
Chicago, and unwashed 29- 
somethings with a camera 
dangling from their necks. 


And people who raised horses 
and know how to milk a cow. 


New York is for 
opportunists. It 
doesn’t look after its 
own: thafs the deal 


Every now and then, you m 
a family — a father, say, a 
mother, sometimes the rhit . 
dren as well, cramped in an 
elevator, with their dog and 
their playthings. loo king be 
wfldered and out of place. 

November 7. a Friday. A 
friend phones, British. Thej 
should ban lorries she says! 
The streets are not big enou 
for them to turn. My friend 
shaken. She has witnessed « 
fatality — the second in a 
month — involving a woma 
on a bicycle and a long lorrj 
whose driver never saw the 
woman as he was tu rning oi 
to the Brooklyn Bridge. The 
was nothing — no shouts, n 
sound — and afterwards the 
was just her dress and an 
enormous amount of blood. 

New York is the city for o 
portunists. It doesn’t look at 
its own. That’s foe deal you 
here at your own risk. Then 
no sense of civttas; there is ] 
moral good. And that’s the 
city’s exhilarating, nihilisti 
appeal It is the most fatally 
fascinating thing in Americ 
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Europe’s 
new vision 

But beware sour plums 

d^inLoSon^ conference he W yestei 

22 K 5 SM 

EuropeT SoiS SLy 1 foreign "unister fo 
our Diplomatic ■p^^ rson ' °? ay to1 ' 
that -EE£„ way back ,ast yea 
Plum “^rence is i 

which oiien/5L f0lB Turkish government 
way f ? r oUler Plums dowi 
EuroDeanTv^ w ^ s . before the Luxembouri 
decided that Turkey dS 

f ? r startin * ac cessioi 
loSStS?” I 3X5 enlarged EU. unlike thi 
£n KS.? European countries nov 
andth^M?™ 8 m , e ' Cyprus is there too - 

bitte^ nl ,,^ 05 ^ 0 probIemi - !t was tot 
^Turkey to swallow, bu 
f 1 ™ 65 h° dl ffermce at all. 

shadn^nf 1 A f k ^ ra ' s S^st lurked in th< 

^ of th/S! erda , y ' S ban 1 uet - *•» insis 
trace of the Prime Minister that this is ; 

historic event may be more than compensa 
^Jj^, t0nc - should acknowledge tht 
jEPf appeal of an expanded Europt 
which, m very embryonic form, the confer 
SS ^.sy'uboiises- Robin Cook speaks o 
bridging the wealth divide which remainec 
indeed was accentuated — when tht 
divisions of the cold war were flnalh 
^ i* ^Possible, he argues, foi 
tne EU to be a “fortress of wealth \ 
countries with the poor at its gate”. Such 
^ntmiCTits echo curiously the objections oi 
Old Labour, many years ago, to a Europe 


confined to the western part of the conti- 
nent which was just a rich people’s club. 
Labour has changed and so has the map but 
the essential point is still valid- If an 
enlarged Europe can generate real trans- 
fers of wealth to the east it will both meet 
the demands of social justice and reduce 
the threa t of conflict on Europe’s periphery. 
The reality of Kosovo today may seem to 
mock these early efforts, but some form of 
pan-European association, which mi ght 
even eventually cover all of the southern 
Balkans, is one way to make more Kosovos 
less likely. A hugely enlarged Europe could 
also mean the evolution of a concept of 
European co-operation with very different 
dynamics. The current British gloss of 
more pluralist influence for smaller nations 
may or may not be seriously meant but it 
is certainly an ideal worth striving for. 

It's fine to talk about drugs and the 
environment which cross the frontiers be- 
tween the two halves of Europe, though 
next year's conference should address more 
directly questions of pre-accession aid. But 
nothing has a chance if the whole effort 
due to begin on March 31, is wrecked before 
it starts by the interrelated problems of 
excluded Turkey, full-member Greece, and 
applicant Cyprus. 

Turkey was clearly ruled out from join- 
ing the first tranche of applicants by its 
poor record on human rights and slow pace 
of political and economic reform. Yet it is 
important not to blur the issue by suspi- 
cions of ethnic or religious lines being 
drawn, or to allow Greece to exercise a 
veto. Ways have to be found to give more 
substance to relations with Turkey beyond 
the promised “intensification” erf a customs 
union. 

On Cyprus, the (till now lukewarm) invi- 
tation to Turkish Cypriots to join a joint 
negotiating team is meaningless unless 


wider inter-communal problems — includ- 
ing Nicosia’s planned missile purchase — 
can be successfully tackled. If it is impossi- 
ble to freeze the negotiations on the admis- 
sion of Cyprus, then these should be placed 
on the slowest possible track. Putting be- 
hind the old scars of Europe will not be 
achieved by deepening current wounds. 


Science weak 

Spending is at rock bottom 

ACCORDING to the US journal Science 
Today, only one adult American in nine 
knows what a molecule is, and fewer than 
half understand that the Earth orbits the 
Sun in the course of a year. Among Ameri- 
cans, says Norman Augustine, head of 
Lockheed Martin Corporation, “indiffer- 
ence toward scientific understanding is 
considered almost a badge of honour". 

But at least the Americans actually do a 
lot of science. On the day last year that the 
US Pathfinder mission landed on Mars, the 
UK Government announced a proposal to 
close the Royal Greenwich Observatory in 
Cambridge, which dates back to the days of 
Sir Isaac Newton, who more or less began 
planetary research. 

For a while, some people believed that 
the institution could be saved. Last week 
research chiefs met to consider the observa- 
tory’s fete. They decided that it should 
survive in name only, and that many 
astronomers should be made redundant to 
save at most a couple of million pounds a 
year. They took this decision on the day 
that flie Lunar Prospector scientists an- 
nounced water on the moon. 

They did so as the rest of the British 
science community geared up for Set 98. the 
national week of science, engineering and 


technology, which will be marked by 5,000 
events and exhibitions all over the country. 
It will be formally opened today by John 
Battle, who represents a government com- 
mitted to maintaining Conservative spend- 
ing plans. So nobody expects Mr Battle to 
say anything other than platitudes about 
the future of science in Britain and how 
rewarding a career in science should be. 

But government spending on science is 
now at its lowest point, in real terms, for 27 
years. Government support for fundamen- 
tal science — the fabric of the heavens, the 
molecules of life, the dynamics of a planet 
— has fallen in real value, and it has fallen 
compared to the levels of spending in 
competitor countries. Meanwhile, the news- 
papers and television are abuzz with the 
news of a predicted near-miss: an asteroid 
about a mile across, travelling far faster 
than a space rocket could graze by the 
Earth in 2028. Just 323 years ago. King 
Charles n founded the observatory that 
began to turn the telescope from a toy to 
one of the most powerful scientific tools 
ever devised. Mr Battle meanwhile, is pre- 
pared to see it closed down. What kind of 
message is that? 


Not cricket 

Lords of Sexism 

TWO DAYS ago we sought suggestions to a 
problem which continues to stand in the 
way of full equality of the sexes: the ab- 
sence in English of a gender-neutral posses- 
sive adjective. Our item produced a welter 
of responses, a sample of which appeared as 
letters to the editor. But these last two days 
brought a reminder that the struggle for 
sexual equality remains much more than 
an amusing discussion of politically sound 


grammar. The case of Theresa Hamid 
versus the England and Wales Cricket 

Board came as proof that, in too many 
quarters, the battle between men and 
women is still deadly serious. 

Ms Harrild earned £14.000 a year as a 
receptionist at the ECB, where she rou- 
tinely had to listen to senior male staff 
make “crude and derogatory remarks 
about women”. The leading lights of 
women’s cricket were dismissed as “dykes 
and lesbians”, useful only to provide egali- 
tarian cover to bring in lottery money. The 
creation of that kind of “hostile environ- 
ment” is now seen as a defining feature of 
sexual harassment in the workplace. 

But the men of the ECB went farther — 
breaking every rule in the equality hand- 
book. Ms Harrild struck up a relationship 
with a male colleague, eventually getting 
pregnant — but, as she explained to this 
week’s Industrial tribunal, her bosses 
found that inconvenient. They told her she 
could not be considered for promotion if 
she had children — a textbook piece of 
discrimination. The ECB pressured her to 
have an abortion, grubbily handing her a 
brown envelope stuffed with £400 to pay for 
the operation. She says they also offered 
her thousands more in hush money. One 
last act of naked sexism was to follow — 
when the board finally sacked her, they 
said it was because of problems with her 
appearance. 

The whole saga is yet another warning to 
cricket After last month's vote by the MCC 
not to admit women, the sport is beginning 
to look like the last bastion of neanderthal 
misogyny. The Carlton Club set a good 
example on Wednesday, ending its men- 
only policy. Cricket has to smarten up its 
act lest it serve as a constant reminder that 
the war against women is much more than 
a game — even a word-game. 


Letters to the Editor 


A showdown 
and a flare-up 

Y OU mistakenly repeat the 
claim (GEC-Marconi 
retain disgraced politician, 
March 2) that in the mid-1970s 
I, then GEC chairman, negoti- 
ated with Jonathan Aitken 
the percentages of civil engi- 
neering contracts to be paid to 
a Saudi Arabian prince. I 
have never negotiated any 
contracts with Jo nathan Ait- 
ken or contracts for the pay- 
ment of percentages as “com- 
missions" with anyone. And I 
was not chairman of GEC at 
the time, but managing 
director. 

Lord Weiustock. 

GEC pic. 

London. 

C AN you please reassure 
Jeremy Miles (Letters, 
March 12) that the fashion for 
flared trousers has been res- 
urrected. (They have even 
been spotted in Marks & Spen- 
cer). Hence he should retain 
the contents of his trousers 
until they are the up-and-com- 
ing thing once again. 

Lynn Fotheringham. 
Carnforth. 

Lancashire. 

VOUR CORRESPONDENT. 

T P. RusselL asks what pris- 
oner could possibly afford £175 
for an independent drugs test 
(Letters. March 12). Just possi- 
bly the chap who drives from 
his prison cell to work each 
day in a BMW (Drug barons 
‘control jails', March 11). 
Michael Toner. 

Hamilton. 

Lanarkshire. 

I A/E would have loved to in- 

V V elude Ernie Wise on our 

comedian stamps (Letter, 
March 3). but since Royal Man 
first introduced special 
Stamps in the 1960s. the policy 
has been not to feature living 
people other than members of 
the royal family - 
Giles Fmnemore. 

Royal Mail Stamps, 

London. 


Roisin: justice was done 


H UGO Young’s article (It 
was a terrible thing to 
release Roisin McAlis- 
key — but it was necessary, 
March 12) goes off the rails In 
the first paragraph. No evi- 
dence was adduced to per- 
suade a magistrate that Ms 
McAliskey should be extra- 
dited to Germany. Under the 
1989 Extradition Act, no ev- 
idence was required. A fellow 
EU state seeking extradition 
does not have to prove a 
prima facie case, merely that 
the person in the dock is the 
person identified in the extra- 
dition warrant and that she is 
suspected of an extraditable 
crime. The magistrates’ court 
hearing is no more than a 
rubber-stamping exercise. 

If Germany had been 
required to prove a prima Jade 
case, Jack Straw would proba- 
bly never have been asked to 
make the decision he did. Lord 
Archer, the former solicitor- 
general, has investigated the 
case and concluded no prose- 
cution would have been pur- 
sued in this jurisdiction. The 
absence of any evidential 
threshold for extradition in 
the EU is a legal insult about 
which Hugo Young might 
properly be concerned. 
Nicholas R D Brown. 
London. 

P AINSTAKING investiga- 
tion? In the 15 months 
since Roisin McAliskey's ar- 


rest. the RUC and German 
police did nothing to ascer- 
tain her whereabouts in the 
period leading up to the IRA's 
June 1996 mortar attack at Os- 
nabruck. Nor have they 
shown the slightest interest 
in investigating compelling 
evidence establishing her 
presence in Northern Ireland 
on dates when the woman 
sought was seen in Germany. 

Three out of four German 
witnesses are positive Roisin 
McAliskey is not the woman 
they saw. A fourth hesitantly 
picked her out after much 
police prompting. He later 
retracted his identification. 
Paul May. 

Britain and Ireland 
Human Rights Centre, 
London. 

A BOUT halfway through 
M Roisin McAliskey's preg- 
nancy, I and colleagues in 
general practice, psychiatry 
and obstetrics saw her at the 
request of her lawyers and 
unanimously recommended 
her release from Holloway jail 
on the grounds that her con- 
tinued incarceration would 
endang pr her health and that 
of her unborn child. I now 
write to say “we told you so”. 
Prof John Davis. 

Cambridge. 

THE real scandal of the 
I McAliskey affair is that it 
has taken so long. Either we 


believe that she would get a 
fair trial in Germany or we 
don’t if the latter, then there 
should be no extradition, if 
the former, the process 
should have been over in a 
month. Our system of justice 
is slow, inefficient and vastly 
over-expensive. It needs root 
and branch reform. 

AMealor. 

Surrey. 

I HAVE come to deeply resent 
the tone of your entire cover- 
age of Northern Ireland, 
which is so biased against the 
Unionist community. 

In an article almost devoid 
of any serious investigative 
insight (Cycle of violence, 
March 10), the sister of Bobby 
Sands — “the woman who 
puts the wind up Gerry Ad- 
ams” — was effectively given 
a free two-page press release. 
The reality is that this person 
should put the wind up any 
decent, intelligent person. 
Whilst the article leads read- 
ers to think she is a positive 
In the search for peace, she 
opposes any sort of compro- 
mise or negotiation. Berna- 
dette Sands-McKevitt repre- 
sents the mentality of those 
on both sides of the argue- 
ment whose entrenched views 
only offer further despair to 
the people of Northern Ire- 
land. 

Luke Simpson. 

Bath. 


Wittgenstein’s unholy alliance 


D AVID McKie (Hitler and 
Who? March 12) seems to 
oppose Hitler and Wittgen- 
stein too diametrically. Those 
who know something about 
Wittgenstein’s personal views 
have long been aware that his 
ideas on “Jewishness” could, 
at times, be startlingly simi- 
lar to Hitler's. “Amongst 
Jews,” Wittgenstein wrote in 
1931 in his diary. “ ‘genius’ is 


found only in the holy man. 
Even the greatest of Jewish 
thinkers is no more than tal- 
ented (myself for instance).” 
His biographer Ray Monk has 
shown how Wittgenstein, per- 
vaded by ambivalence about 
his race, was not above using 
crude anti-Semitic rhetoric. 
When considering the Jewish 
presence In Europe, for 
instance, he used the Nazi 


metaphor equating Jews with 
a “tumour” in the body 
politic. 

It would be ludicrous, of 
course, to identify Wittgen- 
stein as some kind of secret, 
self-hating fascist but it is 
equally ludicrous not to real- 
ise that some iff the leading 
minds of the 20th century 
were shaped by the same per- 
nicious forces that shaped 
Hitler. 

Chandak Sengoopta. 
London. 


Penises all over 
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Heart of print archive ripped out 


S TEWART Dalby’s review 
(The fabric of history from 
a century when cotton ruled 
supreme. Jobs & Money, 
March 7) of the recent Soth- 
eby’s sale of the Calico Print- 
era’ Association archive 
quotes the vie w that the valu- 
able textile pattern hooks 
“have long since found their 
way into museums”. This is 
simply not the case. 

Already the premier collec- 
tion of British hand-printing 
blocks is housed In a private 
collection in Milan. The 
recent sale saw the Bombay 
merchant’s book, an invalu- 
able primary source for the 


study of British trade in 
India, also make Its way to 
Italy. 

Other losses inctuded the 
book assembled by John 
Lightfoot, works manager of 
the leading Manches ter 
printworks, recording the de- 
velopments in fatten p rinting 
between 1821 and 1827. Three 
other examples from the 1820* 
contained the work of the fin- 
est copper engravers. John 
Potts, Thomas Weatherby anc 
Joseph Lockett 
Philip A Sykas. 

Textiles Department, 
Manchester Metropolitan 
University. 


No way to bowl a maiden over 


\ A /HAT is it about the 
V V “sport of gentleman” 
that seems to make its partici- 
pants so hostile to women? 
Whilst the cricketing estab- 
lishment attempts to promote 
women's participation in the 
game, MCC members con- 
tinue to deny female support- 
ers the right to enter its hal- 
lowed precincts. Now the true 
colours of the English Cricket 
Board may also have been 
shown (Cricket board pres- 
sured woman to have 
abortion, March 12). 

Adopting a similar stance 
to that recently taken by Geof- 
frey Boycott, the ECB failed to 
take the cr eas e to face serious 
allegations brought against 
fham Foll o win g tha unani- 
mous decision of an indus- 


trial tribunal in favour of the 
applicant, Theresa Harrild, 
the lads at the ECB rapidly 
sent out a night watchman to 
fend off allegations of sexual 
discrimination by rfiaiumg- 
lng the veracity other evi- 
dence. It seems remarkable 
that they were willing neither 
to put their own case before 
the tribunal nor to accept the 
umpire's decision as final. As 
a result they run the risk of 
greatly exacerbating the dam- 
age already done to someone 
who was just trying to be “a 
good girl”. 

Prof Lesley DoyaL 
David Roberts. 

University of Bristol. 


The Country Diary can be found 
on Page 14. 



ARCO Pierre White 
has one. Martyn 
Lewis has one. 
Quentin Tarantino 
And so does Gavin 
es, it's been quite a 
the penis- Not only 
Foster become preg- 
hout one, but The 
ty received yet a far- 
of awards from the 
>n money machine 
ever even showing 


one. Meanwhile, The Rt Hon 
John Prescott took his with 
him all the way to Hull and 
back on a first-class ticket in 
an attempt to clear up the 
recent scandals surrounding 
his good name. 

This veritable avalanche of 
media coverage of the male 
organ amounts to nothing 
more nor less than an admis- 
sion that it is becoming THE 
symbol for the way the wind 
of Zeitgeist is blowing. Sud- 
denly, foe penis is all over foe 
place. Chris Woodhead has 
one. Richard Branson has 
one. President Fidel Castro 
has one. Peter Mandelson has 
one [subs, please diode]. All in 
all penises have come of age. 

It’s all a far cry from foe 
days when they were buried 
uiider the carpet Nowadays 
you simply cant avoid them. 
The New River Cafe Cook- 
book contains a recipe for 
endive, chicory and penis 
gfliad with balsamic vinegar. 
The much-undervalued Lord 
Irvine's controversial new 


William Morris wallpaper in- 
dudes a recurrent penis motif 
on a purple-and-gold back- 
ground. The Millennium 
Dome is set to include a Penis 
Zone, in which upwards of 
12,000 people an hour will be 
fitted out in helmets as vir- 
tual reality spermatozoa and 
shoot their way through a 
larger-than-life replica of a 
tinman penis. Teen maga- 
zines for young adolescents 
now regularly feature Fit-the- 

Penis-to-th e-Pop-Star competi- 
tions and no one blinks an 
eyelid. Last Thursday’s (Kil- 
roy) progr amm e included 

studio interviews with eight 
prominent captains of indus- ; 
try who were prepared to 
openly admit to being wor- 
ried about the size of their 
penises. Yes, the penis has 
finally come of age. 

It all mak** my days on foe 
Women's Studies Encounter 
Utot at Leeds University in 
the early sixties seem like 
li ght years away. For the first 
18 months, we barely men- 


tioned the P-word, though oc- 
casionally one of us might try 
to imagine what one looked 
like, and another would 
sketch her idea of one: I 
remember malting mine a 
sort of tree, a bit like a syca- 
more, with birds nesting in it 
That’s how ignorant we were. 
Only when foe young Jack 
Straw joined our Women's 
Studies Encounter Group on 
secondment from the Cam- 
paign for Real Ale did we 
really get a chance to find out 
My friend Liz was admitted 
for trauma counselling 
shortly afterwards. 

T HE seventies saw a 
downgrading of the 
importance of the 
penis for penetrative 
sex. Stroking was in, foe 
penis was out. The Hite 
Report encouraged us to seek 
alternative uses for penises: 
novelty khrhpn magnets, dis- 
posable bicycle pumps, duck- 
callers. My friend Sue even 
added some day-glo pink ma- 


terial and had one turned into 
a miniature tr ol l fo r her man- 
telpiece collection, sadly, one 
day she left it too close to foe 
radiator and ever since then 
it’s been a My Little Pony. 

Despite the media coverage, 
these days fewer and fewer 
women are choosing to use 
the penis, either for leisure or 
procreation. Since Christmas, 
virtually all my kitchen noz- 
zles have been lent out to 
girlfriends who want to ac- 
cess a baby without male In- 
terference. And male genita- 
lia have been eradicated from 
modern dinner-party conver- 
sation. Yet in the late sixties, 
the penis was a kind of yard- 
stick No dinner party was 
complete without someone 
saying something like, “The 
war In Vietnam really freaks 
me out — it's been going on 
even longer than my part- 
ner’s penis”. But in the 1990s 
it’s a conversational no-no. 

Yet now. away from 
selected media, there seems to 
be what my friend Lynne has 


called “a conspiracy of silence 
around the penis”. Even 
though statis ti cs suggest any- 
thing up to 50 per cent of the 
world population own one. the 
penis is rarely mentioned in 
Parliament and you are more 
likely to read an anagram of it 
(pines, snipe, spine), even in 
this newspaper, than the word 
Itself And men are Implicated 

in this conspiracy. When I 
told my current partner Don 
what I was going to he writing 
about today, he literally 
begged me not to put in print 
just hOW small and inftign IfL - 
cant his was. So I won't, bless 
him 

Yet I still maintain an affec- 
tion for the penis- The time 
has surely come for it to be 
celebrated rather than eradi- 
cated. Jodie Foster might not 
need one for her pregnancy. 
Robin Cook might refuse to 
exhibit his at an impromptu 
airport photo-opportunity: 
but I maintain we should 
Give Penis a Chance. Nuff 
said- 


Howto ran a private railway 
for profit and pleasure 


A lthough the discussion 
of foe punctuality of the 
privatised trains is welcome, 
we are In danger of overlook- 
ing another, equally impor- 
tant aspect: overcrowding due 
to reductions In foe n umb er 
of servicesrunning and 
shorter trains (The rail give- 
away, March 6). Since the 
train operating companies 
now have to lease their rolling 
stock, reducing train sizes 
and services is a very easy 
way to save money. 

Train operators can also 
save money by not stopping at 
so many stations since they 
have to pay Railtrack to use 
the stations. It seems to me 
that there is a built-in incen- 
tive for train operators to 
save money by running fewer, 
shorter trains that stop at 
fewer stations. On the line 
that I use every day. this is 
already beginning to happen. 
How this will encourage more 
people to use public transport 
is hard to see. 

Roger Eastwood. 

Hi tchin, Herts. 


S OPHI Tranchell’s attempt 
to enjoy a day by rail to 
Brighton (Letters, March 11) 
revealed her as Inexperienced 
in the ways of the privatised 
rail “service". 

No one who uses trains a 
great deal ever travels for 
pleasure on a Sunday. Only 
dire necessity would make 
them even attempt a journey. 

No matter what foe time- 
tables say, there is no serious, 
reliable rail service operating 
nationally or locally on a Sun- 
day. 

And to add insult to consid- 
erable Injury, prior telephone 
inquiry about possible works 
on the line generally produces 
inaccurate advice. 

ValEarL 

London. 


We do not publish letters where 
only an e-mail address is 
supplied; please include a full 
postal address. We may edit 
letters: shorter ones are more 
likely to appear. We regret we 
cannot acknowledge those not 
used. 


Bayushes life 
chances... 



These a re the life chances of Bayushe 
and other children like her in Ethiopia: 
Living until the age of live: 82% 

Receiving proper healthcare: 46% 

Having dean water to drink: 25% 

Being able to go to school: 19% 

A) World Vision, we believe these odds are simply 
unacceptable. You can help us improve them. 

Sponsor a child like Bayushe, and you'll enable us to 
bring about real and lasting change through vital 
development work in her community, making it a 
healthier, happier place to grow up in. 

Please give a child a better chance in life. 

For a Child Sponsorship information pack, call 

0800 50 10 10 

or nhjm *e coupon ta VMd Vbcn, BffiOSt MIC1730, Mfen Key** 3¥Z 


Please send me a Chad Sponsorship ■fcnwfan pack. 
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Alberto Morrocco 


A splash of Italy over Scotland 



A lberto Morrocco. 

who has died aged 
80. occupied a 
unique position in 
the contemporary 
art scene in Scotland — as an 
artist, a teacher and as a man 
of huge warmth and charm. 

He was a man without cyni- 

cism. delighting in the rich- 
ness and humour of the physi- 
cal world, painting his evident 
happiness through canvases 
of glorious colour. His output 
was prodigious, with exhibi- 
tions virtually every year and 
work in collections through- 
out the world. In London, 
there were queues outside the 
Thackeray Gallery Tor his pri- 
vate views, and be had a long 
list of private buyers. 

After what he called his 
"Italian upbringing in Aber- 
deen”, he became a student at 
Gray's School of Art, aged 
only 14 — highly unusual 
even then. He found himself 
in a teaching system virtually 
unchanged from the college’s 
inception in 1860. based on 
Old Master virtuoso drawing 
at which he excelled, soon 
outstripping his tutors. He 
had already discovered Pi- 
casso and cubism, however, 
and with the natural curios- 
ity and openness he was 
never to lose, began experi- 
menting with cubist drawing 
in the life class. 

The explosive reaction 
shook him. It was the first of 
the many “No. I don't think 
so. Morrocco; no, I don’t think 
so’s" of those years before the 
appointment oC first James 
Cowie, then Robert Sivell as 
heads of painting. They were 
both huge influences on his 
work, and the attention to 
finp draughtsmanship so cen- 
tral to Cowie never left him. 
informing even his most 
freely-painted landscape 
work of the 1960s. As a stu- 
dent, he won numerous 
awards and travelling 
scholarships. 

During the second world 
war, Alberto, being of dual 
nationality — he was bora in 
Aberdeen, the son of Italian 
shopkeepers — was sent to 
Edinburgh Castle for a rather 
surreal-sounding three-and-a- 
half years to paint false 
wounds for medical training. 
He graduated to badges and 
helmets before being 
recruited by a concert party 
to draw instant caricatures 
on stage. He always seemed 
immune to d ullness . 

In 1941, he bad married the 


paint and pleasure . . . Morocco with his wne, v era 


p aintings to the hugely as- 
sured, boldly stated work of 
the 1990s. where ctdour and 
scale combine together so 
dramatically. Nothing is half- 
hearted, nothing is overcast 
or doubtful, warmth and 
colour radiate a conviction so 
evident in the man. His infec- 
tious joy in life is palpable in 
these works and this is his 
legacy. 


Diana Hope 

Lord Hacfcfe of BensMe adds: 

I have known Alberto and 
Vera Morrocco for over 20 
years and have had great 
pleasure from doing so. Al- 
berto was a product of the 
wave of I talian s who came to 
Scotland in the beginning of 
the 20th century. They 
opened caffes in nearly all the 
small and bigger towns in 
Scotland and provided the 
only life apart from the pub 
after shop closing time. They 

brought a bit of the warmth 

of Italy into the dullness of a 
Scottish village. The next 
generation produced a lot of 
good Scots and Alberto was 
certainly one of them. 

Like many good artists, he 
had to teach for a living and. 
as head of the painting school 
in Dundee, he made a great 
name for himself and found 
time to paint many good pic- 
tures and portraits, which 
were shown in a most suc- 
cessful exhibition in Dundee 
a couple of years ago. When 
he retired, his painting devel- 
oped and flourished and he 


enjoyed many years of suc- 
cess and financial reward. 

He was dedicated to his 
work and he and Vera (also a 
good painterj were an excel- 
lent pair. They were wonder- 
ful friends — you could ask 
them to any party, lunch, 
dinner, or drinks and they 
would ensure that warmth 
and interest would flow 
round the table with the 
wine, and the same was true 
when they reciprocated at 
their house in Dundee. 

T HIS overlooked the 
firth of Tay and, set 
in a pleasant gar- 
den, was a perfect 
reflection of Al- 
berto and Vera. The hall was 
full of their paintings, por- 
traits of the family and 
favourites old and new. They 
were collectors of anything 
they fancied on their travels 
and room was found for 
everything. Some was inter- 
esting junk, but there were 
also many rare pieces. 

Alberto's painting of recent 
years has a style of its own, 
warm and rich, with favour- 
ite subjects: the clown and 
the rich fruits of the Mediter- 
ranean. My wife, Jacqui. is a 
great admirer, and she has a 
wonderful clown picture, 
which is a great joy to us and 
win always remind us of Al- 
berto — a great artist and a 
lovely man. 


Alberto Morrocco. painter, 
bom December 14. 1917; died 
March 10, 1998 


SunbathersatFondadiello. ..Morrocco ‘delighted in the richness of the physical world with canvases of glorious colour’ 


terned interiors and oda- 
lisques with a new vibrancy 
and sensuality, very striking 
after the tender privacy of the 
Vuillard-like domestic interi- 
ors at earlier years. 

By the 1960s, all the impor- 
tant themes now associated 
with his figurative work were 
there: Spanish and Italian vil- 
lages in the beat; shady half- 


open doorways; women lean- 
ing from sunny windows; the 
strip of shoreline; melon-sell- 
ers; his rather preoccupied 
Pierrot figure; the life of the 
beach. This personal language 
was. hard won from the some- 
times distracting force of his 
versatility, part erf which was 
his success as a portrait 
painter. He considered his 


portrait of Lord Cameron, 
painted in Raeburn's studio in 
1974, to be one of his best 
With its use of red and black, 
top lighting and general gravi- 
tas. be bad clearly enjoyed 
this connection with Raeburn. 

People mattered to Albert, 
as a man and as an artist, and 
he observed and recorded 
them and their surroundings 


in his work with his lively 
eye alert for human touches 
— the socks pegged out in the 
kitchen to dry, the small girl 
balancing a tray of melon on 
her bead, the hungry- looking 
boy with the white bowl of 
eggs, tired women sleeping. 

Still life dominated his late 
work, moving from its inclu- 
sion in the early interior 


painter Vera Mercer, and, in 
1950, they moved from Aber- 
deen with their two young 
sons, Leon and Laurie, to 
Dundee School of Art, where 
Alberto was to he head of 
painting until 1982. Their 
daughter, Lisa, was born in 

I960. 

His still lives and interiors 
ring with the confidence and 
assurance of a most genu indy 
loved and loving man. not 

afraid to use decorative or do- 
mestic themes. At the large 
retrospective of his work in 
1993. some of the most moving 
paintings were studies of 
Vera, clear and uncompli- 
cated testimonials to their 
happiness, and their joy in 
their family. His eldest son, 
Leon, is a well-established 
artist. Laurie a fine art 
restorer and Lisa a successful 
illustrator in Paris. The fam- 
ily, together with grandchil- 
dren, threw out the same 
warmth and vibrancy his 
Mediterranean colours threw 
on our climate. 

As head of the school of 
painting at Duncan of Jordan- 
stone, he played an enormous 
part in the huge changes In 
the teaching and organisation 
of art colleges at that time. 
His commitment to the 
essential foundations of excel- 
lence and drawing, particu- 
larly in the life classes, stabi- 
lised the -radical changes 
away from the often stultify- 
ing education he himself wit- 
nessed in the 1930s. His tre- 
mendous mental and physical 
energy, determination, and 
growing stature as an artist, 
with- this commitment to 
drawing, are linked directly 
to the noticeable graphic 
strength underlying the art 
produced at Duncan of Jor- 
danstone to this day. 

I N 1950, Albert also made 
his first visit to Italy 
since early boyhood, a 
reconnection which had 
a profound effect on his 
painting. crystallising 
through the 1960s and 1970s 
into the instantly recognisable 
Morrocco style of the 1980s 
and 1990s. Colour became ex- 
plosive. pushed to the absolute 
limit of intensity within its 
range, dictated by mood and 
memory rather than nature, 
often giving the viewer an im- 
mediate, almost physical, 
shock of heat and sunlight. 
Form became less important 
and, with Matisse as his 
guide, he explored vividly pat- 



James Algar 

Sugar-coated 
animal farm 



Bnfltelo bull . . . the poster for one of Algar’s true-life’ films 


I T IS sometimes forgotten 
that some of Walt Disney’s 
greatest, and most un- 
likely, successes in the 
1950s were not with cartoons 
or live-action features, but 
with a series of nature films. 
The director of all these True- 
Life Adventure films, several 
of which won Oscars, was 
James Algar, who has died 
aged 85. 

At the time, according to Al- 
gar; "Factual honesty in es- 
sence. as well as in detail, is 

the distinguishing hallmar k of 

the True-Life Adventure films. 
The theme erf a Disney factual 
is usually elemental; often it is 
the fight for survivaL The tone 
must be respectful; no ridi- 
cule, no condescension — par- 
ticularly when dealing with 
the wisdom of the ages.” 

But. however entertaining, 
educational, brilliantly-shot, 
edited and directed the films 
were, few would maintain that 
they were respectful, and that 
they did not often ridicule the 
subject or condescend to the 
audience. In later years. Algar 
admitted that “there wasn't 
much that was an outright 
straight report of how an ani- 
mal’s life is led.” 
Nevertheless, the most 
memorable moments, and 
those that kids liked best, 
were the anthropomorphic 
episodes. Not merely the bea- 
ver as a “leading citizen" of 
the woodland community in 
Beaver Valley (19501. or "Mr 
and Mrs Bear” with their two 
"naughty" cubs in Bear 
Country (1953). but the innova- 
tive use of music: two wild 
boars butting each other to 
the Anvil Chorus in The Van- 
ishing Prairie (1954) and. in 
The Living Desert 1 19531. two 
tarantulas doing a tango, and 
scorpions in a square dance. 


To Illustrate the naivete of 
some audiences, Algar said; “I 
have had people ask how we 
possibly got animals to move 
in time to the music.” 

This naivetfe. perhaps, 
helped The Living Desert, the 
first feature-length True-Life 
Adventure, shot in 16mm at a 
cost of $300,000, to earn more 
than $7 millio n at the box- 
office, and Algar to become 
Disney’s blue-eyed boy. 

In 1935. Algar joined the Dis- 
ney company as an animator, 
direct from Stanford Universi- 
ty. where he had taken an MA 
in journalism. Two years 
later, when Disney made his 
first cartoon feature. Snow 
White and the Seven Dwarfs, 

Two tarantulas 
performed a 
tango and the 
scorpions did a 
square dance 


Algar was credited as one of 
the character designers res- 
ponsible for the woodland 
creatures. He was soon direct- 
ing The Sorcerer's Apprentice 
sequence from Fantasia (19101. 
which had Leopold Stokowski 
meeting Mickey Mouse in sil- 
houette on the podium. 

In 1949, Disney launched the 
first of the True-Life Adven- 
ture pictures, which he called 
“sugar-coated education". It 
was the 27-minute Seal Island. 
which covered the lifecycle of 
the seal in Alaska, and was 
directed by Algar. It was 
released alongside the Astaire- 
Rogers musical The Barkleys 

of Broadway, and was an in- 


stant success, going on to win 
the Oscar for the best two-reel 
short subject It was followed 
by more shorts, Beaver Valley. 
Nature's Half Acre. Water 
Birds and Bear Country, an of 
which won Academy awards. 

This winning formula 
prompted the always enter- 
prising Disney to embark on 
the 73-minute The Living De- 
sert. It won an Oscar for best 
feature-length documentary, 
despite criticisms of trickery. 
Algar, for example, filmed the 
scene where the bob-cat es- 
capes from some wild pigs by 
climbing to the top of a cactus, 
in the controlled conditions of 
a compound. 

The Vanishing Prairie got 
into trouble with the New 
York Board of Censors, who 
decided to ban the film for its 
depiction of the birth of a baby 
buffalo. But, ridiculed by the 
press and under pressure 
from the .American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, they withdrew'. 
The film won an Oscar, and 
remains a spectacular docu- 
ment of an endangered 
species, ending with a stun- 
ning prairie fire. 

Algar continued to direct 
and write a further four fea- 
tures until I960: The African 
Lion. Secrets of Life. White 
Wilderness and Jungle Cat. 
He stayed on to produce and 
write a number of live-action 
films, including Great Mo- 
ments with Mr Lincoln for 
Disneyland, and The Hall of 
Presidents for Disney World. 
He is survived by three sons . 
and a daughter, and his 
grandchildren. 


Ronald Bergan 


James Algar, director, screen- 
writer. producer: bom June 11. 
1912: died February 27. 1998 



Jackdaw 



Crisp rules OK 

MONK Magazine: “Why do 
you live in New York?" 
Quentin Crisp: "Well, I live 
in Manhattan for the same 
reason that everybody lives 
here: so as to be ready to rule 
the world, should the opportu- 
nity arise. And you can’t rule 
the world from anywhere 
else," 

Monk: “What kind of a ruler 
would you be?” 

Crisp: “Very benign. I would 


let almost anything go. except 
the music." 

Monk; "All music, or just cer- 
tain kinds?" 

Crisp: “All music . . . It's the 
cause of everything that’s 
gone wrong in the world. The 
dirty music. The young are vi- 
olent because they have no 
inner life. And they have no 
inner life because they have 
no thoughts. And they have no 
thoughts because they know 
no words. And they know no 
words because they never 
speak to each other. And they 
never speak because the mu- 
sic's too loud." 

From an interview with Quen- 
tin Crisp in the American mag- 
azine Monk, reprinted in 
Harper’s. 

Scuzz files 

THE herpes virus of movie 
genres, scuzz cinema earns 
its name from the pervasive, 
in-your-face, foul-mouthed 


scuzziness or its low-life char- ; 
acters. situations and atmo- 
sphere. all of which convey 
the bottom falli ng out of civi- 
lisation. Scuzz is where 
prison tattoos and navel rings 
meet and mate on a bare mat- 
tress to the blue fire ofa crack 
pipe. Its motto might be “Live 
fast, die young, and leave a 
big stain." No scuzz film 
seems to be complete without 
(ala hostage-taking situa- 
tion. (b) a torture-interroga- 
tion scene, and <c) a shoot-out 
in a diner. 

Vanity Fair claims scuzz 
films are a victim of their own 
grisly decadence. 


Jackdaw wants jewels. E-mail 
jackdaws guardiaruev. uk.;fax 
01 71- 713 4366; write Jackdaw. 

The Guardian. llBFarrinsdon 
Hoad, London EC1R 3ER. 


Hannah Pool 


A Country Diary 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE: Lew 
was telling us about his gar- 
den pond — designed for fish 
but a refuge for frogs and 
newts. The frogs were ram- 
pant. be said, with masses erf 
frog spawn appearing each 
day. 1 asked if I could collect 
. some, and next morning I 
| called with a large pickle jar. 
Frogs were indeed rampant, 
and Lew loaded my jar with 
the jelly-like mass of spawn, 
dotted with the tiny black 
incipient tadpoles. 

Our pond Is too shaded by 
the canopy of lime trees for it 
to be very promising, but I 
thought it worth another try 
and cleared the bottom of 
fallen leaves before introduc- 
ing the spawn. I should Like to 
know if it is the summer leaf 
shading or the pond, or toxic 
drip off lime leaves, which 
evidently makes it difficult to 


establish n viable frog popula- 
tion here. 

Sunday morning saw us In- 
specting the undercarriages 
of ewes and shearlings to 
make an educated guess on 
lambing dates. Coloured wax 
crayon marking on each head 
will enable us to monitor ex- 
pectations. First lambs last 
year appeared on March 30. 
after the flock had been the 
beneficiaries of the services 
of Melvin, a splendid mature 
Hcrdwirk ram. This season, 
we left it to. his offspring. 
Tiny Willie. to discharge 
these responsibilities and he 
is an apprentice in the role. 

He was certainly observ- 
ably slow to start; but was he 
also firing blanks? It can hap- 
pen. and yesterday morning’s 
inspection was inconclusive. 
Watch this space. 

COLIN LUCKHURST 


Barbara Haq 

Crusader on a shoestring 


B arbara Haq. who has 
died aged 79, repre- 
sented another era in 
her quiet, indomitable work 
for national liberation, peace 
and socialism. A one-time 
general secretary of the 
Movement for Colonial Free- 
dom. she did not flinch from 
describing herself as a com- 
munist. but her vision dif- 
fered radically from the 
bureaucratic party function- 
ary view. For her, this meant 
empowering people rather 
than wielding power. 

Born into a middle-class 
family. Barbara Haq had a 
happy, secure childhood, sup- 
ported by values which she 
later greatly appreciated. De- 
spite her internationalist out- 
look. she retained a quintes- 
sential Englishncss: this was 
no barrier to cross-cultural 
communication since she was 
always her own natural self. 

A member uf the Commu- 


nist Party since the 1930s. her 
principal work was in the 
movement against territorial 
and. later, economic imperial- 
ism. In the late 1950s. she 
worked for the Movement for 
Colonial Freedom and be- 
came its general secretary. 

She was a backroom stal- 
wart in the movement, which 
was most effective from this 
time until the mid-1960s. Its 
influence was quite out of 
proportion to Its manpower 
and resources. How the tiny 
band of workers in a couple of 
rooms near King’s Cross 
achieved what they did on a 
shoestring is only to be won- 
dered aL 

They produced a small jour- 
nal, Colonial Freedom News, 
packed with factual material! 
which was sent all over the 
world. MCF also arranged for 
speakers to talk to groups 
across the UK. With a few 
others. Barbara meticulously 


organised these t alks and 
kept careful contact with affil- 
iated organisations (trade 
unions, women’s groups, 
young socialists, co-op 
women's guilds and so on). 
She also took her crusade 
against injustice into the very 
heart of the Communist Party 
of Great Britain. 

In 1942, she married a Paki- 
stani student studying at the 
London School of Economics 
After the birth of their three 
children, they went to live in 
Pakistan for some years, 
returning to England in 1956 
The love of her children — 
two of whom survive her — 
and numerous grandchildren 
testify to her own warm and 
loving heart. 

Muriel Settman 


Barbara McKay Haq. cam- 
paigner, born March 8. 1918; 
died March 2, 1998 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


a.ysiciii^ Liu. Ui] 

Page 6. Policy and Politics. 
March 11. in reports concern- 
ing John Prescott and the sus- 
pected vendetta against him. 
we referred to two 
researchers linked to an 
organisation called "Research 
Systems”. We have been 
asked to make it clear that 
they arc in no way connected 
with the London-based 
research and IT company. 
Research Systems Ltd. 

IN A report headed, Diana 
fund gives £13m to charities. 
Page 8. March IQ, we stated 
that part or the award erf al- 
most £1 million to English 
National Ballet would be used 
to set up a fund for Injured 
and anorexic dancers. In fact. 
It win be used lo establish a 


Birthdays 


Lady (Valerie) Amos, for- 
mer chief executive. Equal 
Opportunities Commission. 
4-1: Lord (Gordon) Borric. 
QC, chairman. Labour's Com- 
mission on Social Justice, fi7; 
Jane Sown, photographer. 
73: Terence Brady, play, 
wright. novelist actor. 59; 
Joe Bugner. boxer. ia: Sir 
Terence Burns, permanent 
secretary to the Treasury. 51; 
Sir Michael Checkland. far- 
mer director-general. BBC. 62: 


gramme to help dancers in 
training, nutrition, with phys- 
ical strains and injuries, 
undertaking a change of 
career and re-training. 

IN AN article on Page 17 g*> 
March 11. headed Self-censor- 
ship is Murdoch’s demon, we 
referred to “cow-towing edi- 
tors and hacks”. Editors and 
hacks kowtow. 

AN ARTICLE headed Prince’s 
progress. Page 4. G2. March 
began, “in a second-class 
compartment of the 9.30am 
from Darlington . . .” There is 
™ f 00 ?™ 1 class on British 
trains (it was renamed stan- 

l 355 about 20 y ears ago); 

iind there an? no compart- 
ments on Intercity 125 trains 


j^stey Corner, ballet dancer 
wiener. 59, Lionel Friend 

singer. 59; j ini SIater 


march io. mi 
referred to *Taul Vj 
jrtien discussing the 
Paul Graham. Apologj 

It is the policy of the G 
to correct errors as 
possible. Readers may 
Off™ Of the Read i 
tor. fan Mayes, try tele 
S3 239 %g 

5pm. Monday to 
Fax: 0171 239 9897 

read eroguardian.co.ul 
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or on Brown must shun temptation on T uesday, says our all-women team of economic pundits 
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Hope for schools 
and transport 

A S ar -«° Ihe surpluses that were achieved 
*?? n S“ y were assumed to be the result 
t.vi r-»nVM ndin 5 a stnJCt urcd improvement 
thrp?r P B« y 30(5 mth? Government's finances. 

n£ri?M. 2 £ to T"? 5 * were CUL But *»» in- 

oierhedi. Thf»r® evitable economic downturn, 
together with increases in 
spending ahead of the 1992 
election, led to the rapid dete- 


Ear ago the 
UK economy 
was expanding 
too rapidlv and 
threatening to 
overheat. There 
appeared to be little or no 
spare capacity. Monetary pol- 
icy was too loose. Govern- 
mer |t borrowing of £22.7 
billion — 3 p er cent of 
national output — was higher 
than either the previous or in- 
coming administrations were 
comfortable with at such an 
advanced stage of the eco- 
nomic cycle. 

As a result the tightest 
plans for public spending 
growth for three decades and 
significant tax increases, 
some of which are yet to kick 
In. were instituted. 

Since then, economic 
growth has slowed signifi- 
cantly. from an unsustainable 
annualised rate of more than 
4 per cent in the second quar- 
ter of 1997. to under 2 per cent 
in the last quarter of the year. 
Jobs are being created at a 
rate of around 
400,000 a year. ~ ... 

Assisted by O Jobless 
further net tax growti 
increases an- D £4bi)li< 
nounced in . - - f - 
July's budget Win dial 


celerating but remains low 
for this point in the cycle. 
Annua] growth is now only a 
little Taster than the rate 
which, over the entire cycle, 
would be consistent with the 
inflation target. As economic 
growth slows, shortages in 
the labour market will dimin- 
ish and earnings will deceler- 
ate. In the meantime, slowing 
demand for goods and ser- 
vices will make it harder for 
labour costs to be passed on 
and profit margins will have 
to take the strain. 

Some of the medicine has 
come in the form of a stronger 


ncration. which is only now I sterlin g exchange rate against 


close to being rectified. 

That is not to say that there 


European and, more recently, 
Asian currencies. This 


is no room for increased ex- largely reflects events in Ger- 
penditure in some areas, so many and elsewhere in the 


long as it is largely offset by 
reduced spending or higher 
taxes elsewhere. Moreover, it 


lead-up to EMU. In free capi- 
tal markets, such movements 
are largely beyond the control 


would not be inappropriate to of policymakers. Sterling's 
use spare cash on strictly rise has made it difficult for 
temporary, non-recurring British firms to sell goods 
measures, such as spending abroad. In the final three 
on refurbishment of schools, months of last year, trade 
on public transport or on one- took one percentage point off 


off infrastructure projects. the UK’s quarterly growth 
In monetary policy, the rate, 
newly independent Bank of The widening trend in 
England has much to be monthly trade data suggests 
pleased about With the aim this impact is likely to in- 
of slowing the economy and crease. Moreover, export vol- 
bringing the inflation rate umes have not shown the de- 
back to its 2.5 per cent target, clines suggested by industry 

surveys and 

1 falling and wage pressure still low; 2 e th? P e2 
t now at sustainable levels Domic pro ta- 

in of planned taxes plus possible lems in 
I receipts still to kick-in 

ment set to undershoot on annual per cent of 
arrowing requirement UK exports, 

ly on track — but Brown must keep ^ 10 

turse-strings and resist overspend The Mon- 
^ ^ etary Policy 

Committee 

it has presided over four of has been right to leave inter- 
file five quarter percentage est rates unchanged and an- 
point rises in base lending ticipates that evidence will in- 


— which were □ Goven 
worth around oublic 
£4 billion in a n 
full year, ex- u t ^ ono1 
eluding the grip off 
windfall tax — 
the Govern- ~ 
ment appears set to under- 
shoot its planned borrowing 
requirement this year and 
□ext. 

The UK economy is on 
track. It seems likely that the 
Government's goal of stabilis- 
ing the size of the public debt 
as a share of the economy 
over the cycle has already 
been achieved. Their other 
goal — borrowing over the 
economic cycle only to fi- 
nance investment, and not 
current consumption — is 
likely to be met this year. 

So, can the Government 
safely loosen the purse 
strings and start spending? 

Unfortunately not We do 
not know with any certainty 
where the economy currently 
is in relation to its full 
capacity. Thus we cannot tell 
how much of the current fis- 
cal position Is structural and 


□ Jobless falling and wage pressure still low; 

growth now at sustainable levels 

□ £4 billion of planned taxes plus possible 
windfall receipts still to kick-Jn 

□ Government set to undershoot on annual 
public borrowing requirement 

□ Economy on track — but Brown must keep 
grip off purse-strings and resist overspend 



rates that have been imple- 
mented since the Government 


creasingly be seen to support 
that decision, enabling an- 


took office in May. The medi- other rate rise to be avoided, 
cine, helped by the tighter fis- Indeed, the dangers of a sharp 


cal policy, has worked. It is 
still working. 


trade-induced slowdown 
mean the Bank should be sup- 


Growth in the money sup- porting domestic demand to 
ply, which has been too rapid avoid pushing people in to un- 
over the past two years, is employment from which it is 
slowing. Consumers' expendi- difficult to emerge. 


ture appears to be weakening. 

As one would expect, prices 
and wages, which lag activity 
in the real economy, have 
been slower to react. The 


Experience in the United 
States has shown the benefit 
of steady sustained growth in 
bringing marginal workers 
back Into jobs and creating a 


sus tainab le, and how much is excluding mortgage interest 


strength of UK consumer de- virtuous circle of growth 
maud last year enabled for- without inflation. In the UK 
eign exporters and domestic this would be complemented 
retailers to maintain their by the proposed reforms to 
prices and increase margins, welfare. Bate cuts could wen 
instead of passing on the bene- be on the agenda before the 
fits of the strong pound to con- end of this year, 
s timers. Retail price inflation. 


cyclical and ephemeral. 

In the boom of the late 
1980s, the significant budget 


payments, is now back at the 
Government's target 
T urning s growth is still ac- 


Marian Bell and 
Bronwyn Curtis 


Tax changes to trigger 
a takeover frenzy 


Building on sound finance ... Big Ben provides the backdrop to work on the Jubilee Line 
extension, the type of one-off spending the Chancellor can afford photograph: daw sauroe 

Crackdown on the car 
could aid environment 


R adical changes to 
the corporate tax sys- 
tem by the Govern- 
ment are likely to spark a 
wave of mergers and take- 
overs rather than the in- 
vestment in B & D and 
plant and equipment that 
Labour wants. 

One of Labour’s first 
moves was to abolish the 
tax credit relief on divi- 
dends, which bad tbe effect 
of reducing dividend in- 
come for pension funds. 

Responding to outcries 
from the corporate sector. 
Labour proposed in the 
green budget to go one step 
further and abolish Ad- 
vance Corporation Tax 
(ACT), paid on dividends. 

The Government can 
piaim that dismantling the 
imputation system — origi- 
nally designed to prevent 
the double taxation of divi- 
dends by giving investors* 
credit for the tax already 
paid on their behalf by com- 
panies — rids the system of 
an anomaly. Other Euro- 
pean countries have al- 
ready abolished it. 

But it may have some un- 
intended consequences. 

Until the tax changes, 
equities were the highest 
return investments for the 
pension funds, and an at- 
tractive form of finance for 
UK companies. British 
hflwirs have been reluctant 
to lend long-term to compa- 
nies and the UK corporate 
bond market has been mor- 
ibund. As a result, the UK 
hag th> third largest stock 
market in the world. 
However, the abolition of 


i ACT means that the empha- 
sis for UK companies is 
now on corporate debt, 
where interest is still de- 
ductible against corporate 
tax, rather than on equity, 
whose dividends have lost 
their tax relief for pension 

□ Plan to boost 

investment has 
misfired I 

□ Cheap debt will 
fund rash of bids, 
rather than 
research and 
development 


funds- This pots pressure 
on companies to borrow 
more, particularly in the 
form of tradeable corporate 
bonds. This is happening at 
the same time as EMU. 
which opens up the pros- 
pect of a large demand from 
Euro-based investors for 
Barodenominated debt. 

This switch from equity 
to debt financing will lead 
to a rash of share repur- , 


The Guardian Economics 
Advisoiy Panel vras set up in May 
1 993 as an alternative to the 
Treasury's panel of “Seven Wse 
Men". Consisting of six of the 
UK's leading femateeconorraste, 


chases and debt issues. UK 
companies will increase 
their relatively low debt-to- 
equhry ratios and reduce 
their cost of capital. This 
will allow them to compete 
with their more highly-in- 
debted US competitors who 
have been ftandlng acquisi- 
tions of UK companies with ’ 
cheap debt. It will aiming 
certainly ftiel a takeover 
boom — rather than invest- 
ment tn plant and 
equipment. 

Pension funds will hold 
i more debt, Which earns less 
thaw equity — but some of 
this will be risky debt and 
the equity they do hold will 
earn higher returns given 
that it win form a smaller 
part of the corporate cake. 
So the average return 
shouldn't change much. 

But the Government 
could find Its revenue gains 
from the tax changes far 
less than expected. Instead, 
the corporate sector will 
milk the substitute tax , 
shield for all it is worth. I 

Janette Rutterford I 


Marian Bell 
is head of 
treasury 
research at 
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of Scotland 



O NE of the real disap- 
pointments with the 
present government is 
the ladt of progress on envi- 
ronmental issues. So far, it's 
been all talk and no action. 
Maybe there will be a policy 
statement in the transport 
green paper expected this 
spring, but where tax changes 
are needed, something should 
be done now. 

Taxes on activities that 
damage the environment pro- 
duce a double benefit First 
they address firms that do not 
face the full costs of their ac- 
tivities, such as the emissions 
from a factory chimney. 
Secondly, the revenue raised 
can be used either to reduce 
other taxes, which distort 
people's decisions about em- 
ployment and expenditure, or 
to increase spending in some 
area. 

The fallowing are some sug- 
gestions for the Budget all de- 
signed to reduce pollution by 
discouraging the use of cars, 
and for that reason likely to 
be unpopular. However, they 
should aso lead to a gam in 
revenue of around £4 billion 
in 1999-2000 — enough to 


Bronwyn 

Curtis Is 
chief 

economist at 

Nomura 

In ternatio nal 



reduce the basic rate of in- 
come tax by 2p, to 2lp. 

If more of government reve- 
nues was raised from drivers, 
problems associated with car 
use — congestion, pollution, 
ill health from car emissio ns 
— would be reduced. 


□ Make the polluters 
pay for damage 

□ Discourage driving 
by pushing up 
petrol prices 

□ Two-tier road fund 
licence to cut 
congestion 


Once the initial investment 
in a car has been made, the 
cost of a journey is relatively 
small So it is important to 
discourage the ownership of 
cars. Then it is necessary to 
discourage their use. and to 
remove any subsidies. 

Vehicle Excise Duty, cur- 
rently £150 a year far all cars 
and light vans, might be split 
into two tranches. One of 
these could depend on the 
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issues facing the economy rather 
than simply providing a range of 
forecasts. The ninth report 
examinee the economic 
consSSons that form the backdrop 
to Labour’s first full budget 
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Economics 
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type of car owned, the other 
on the post-code of the owner. 

Hie first tranche would en- 
courage the purchase of more 
environmentally friendly 
cars. Its range might start at 
around £50 a year and per- 
haps rise as high as £400. 

The second tranche might 
be set at around £400 a year 
where people live in places 
subject to congestion. For : 
people in rural districts it j 
could be much lower, perhaps I 
£50 a year. 

The increase In the duty , 
might amount to an average 
of about £200 and affect 
around 12 million cars. The 
extra revenue collected would 
be about £2 billion in a full 
year, after taking account of 
reductions for those in rural 
areas with environmentally 
friendly cars, and of the likely 
effect on car ownership. The 
more effective green taxes are 
at reducing pollution, the less 
will be the revenue. 

The Chancellor might dis- 
courage people from making 
unnecessary car journeys by 
increasing excise duty on pet- 
rol and diesel by 15 per cent 
in real terms this year, in- 
stead of the 6 per cent real 
increase he has promised. 

The duty on a litre of un- 
leaded petrol Is currently 
403p, compared to a total cost 
of about 635p. The price of a 
litre of petrol would then rise 
by just over 6p a litre and, 
assuming a modest effect on 
car use, the increase in tax 
proceeds might amount to 
around another £1.5 billion. 

Penelope Rowlatt 


Low-pay families 
likely to benefit 


, ORDON Brown has two 
■ main objectives for his 
I first full Budget-, ensiu-- 


receiving the credit via an 
urder book as they do with 
Child Benefit. This will also 


ing that everyone is better off help the many self-employed 


in work than being unera 
ployed, and reducing family 
poverty. The signs are that he 
will deliver on both, but only 
in a limited way. 

The centrepiece of his strat- 
egy is the new Working Fam- 
ilies Tax Credit which will 
replace Family Credit, the 
benefit that currently tops up 
the pay packets of low-income 

familicc 

From what we know about 
the WFTC it seems he ha< 
missed a real opportunity to 
reform and integrate all the 
means-tested benefits avail- 
able to people in low-paid 
work, including Housing Ben- 
efit and Council Tax Benefit. 

These benefits interact so 
that some families see only 4p 
of every additional pound 
that they earn. 

The WFTC draws its inspi- 
ration from the Earned In- 
come Tax 

Credit in _ . 

the United D People must be 
States. After better off working 

much criti- than drawing 
cism, it ap- iimir.ni 
pears the Deneni 
new tax □ Replacement for 
credit will Family Credit 
"f,e mC0 X misses chance for 

drawbacks real reform 

of the Amer- ^ 
lean system 

and will retain the positive 
features of Family Credit. 

Most important of all, it is 
likely to have a larger budget 

It will not disrupt the tax 
system by abolishing separate 
taxation for husbands and 
wives but will be awarded on 
the basis of a joint claim, as 
Family Credit is. Rather than 
risk employer hostility, and 
recognising the genuine fears 
about violations of employee 
privacy, claims will be pro- 
cessed by the Inland Revenue, 
which will tell employers how 
much to pay. 

Families where payments 
go to mothers spend more on 
the needs of their children 
than those where payments 
go to fathers. This has also 
been allowed for. Families 
will be able to continue 


people who now get Family 
Credit, and those who would 
prefer their employers not to 
know what they are claiming. 

The Chancellor also recog- 
nises that changing the ad- 
ministrative system is not 
enough. Most families are 
currently better off in work 
than not working, unless they 
have high child-care costs or 
large mortgages. The an- 
nouncement of higher levels 
of child support for low earn- 
ers should reinforce this. It is 
also expected to be sufficient 
to compensate for the loss of 
lone-parent benefit 
At present, high with- 
drawal rates mean that low 
earners see no real reward 
from working harder for 
longer hours. The net in- 
comes of families earning 
£140 a week are little different 
from those of families earning 
£80 a week. 

. The Chancel- 

1151 De tor's intention 

working is to improve 

ring that, and allow - 

families to 
keep more of 
lent for each extra 

edit pound worked, 

lancefor by red “cing 

the tapers, that 

is the rate at 
which the new 
credit is with- 
drawn as earnings increase. 

This means that at the ex- 
treme, Instead of retaining 
only 4p in every extra pound 
they earn, they might keep 
around 15p. The price of these 
slower tapers is that more 
people, higher up the earn- 
ings scale, could be Included. 
In any system of means test- 
ing, improving incentives to 
work at one part of the in- 
come distribution inevitably 
means that they will be 
reduced elsewhere. But the 
Chancellor's emphasis on giv- - 
lug priority to families on low 
earnings is the right one in 
both distributional terms, 
and in terms of macro- 
economic efficiency too. 

Pamela Meadows 
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Chelsea 
Village 
in injury 
time 

T he CHELSEA Village 
development failed to 
inspire yesterday when 
it unveiled pre-tax profits of ■ 
£190,000 for the six months | 
for the second half of last 
year, writes Simon Read. j 

Despite disclosing that 
building at the west London 
complex is behind schedule 
and that the company Is In- 
voking penalty payments 
from contractors James 
Langley & Co. chairman 
Ken Bates happily tucked 
into fish, chips and mushy 
peas at his company ’s Fish- 
nets restaurant which 
opened on Sunday. 

The Chelsea Village Hotel 
— the centrepiece ofBates* 
plans — is due to have a 
“soft” opening on Monday, 
more than three months be- 
hind schedule. 

The photograph, right, is 
from a new book, A View 
From The Bridge, with 
images by John Ingledew 
celebrating the club's fans, 
published by More Than 
Ninety Minutes Publishing 
at £21 .95. 
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Blunkett grasps skills cash 


Larry Elliott 
Economics Editor 

R1TAIN is to 
receive £160 mil- 
lion from. Brussels 
over the next two 
years to kick-start 
its pa th finding University for 
Industry and help upgrade 
the skills of workers, David 
Blunkett. the Education and 
Employment Secretary, will 
announce today. 

After years in which the 
Conservatives refused to take 
money from the European 
Union to improve training, 
Mr Blunkett has seized on the 


offer of funds to ease bottle- 
necks in the labour market 
“The Conservative party's 
bizarre antagonism towards 
Europe meant that it was pre- 
pared to forgo as big a sum as 
£160 mill Ion,” Mr Blunkett 
said. “But this money... is 
now coming back to us.” 

The Government sees the 
UII and its Skills Task Force 
as vital weapons in the battle 
to improve the supply side erf 
the British economy. It will 
be focused on employees in 
businesses with fewer than 
250 employees and those at 
risk of redundancy, especially 
if they are unqualified. 

Details of the deal struck 


between Mr Blunkett and Pa- 
draig Flynn, the European 
commissioner for Employ- 
ment, will be made public at 
today’s first gathering of EU 
social affairs and education 
ministers in London. 

The Government is eager to 
show that a more positive ap- 
proach towards Europe can 
bring financial dividends, 
particularly at a Mint when 
extra spending is ruled out by 
the commitment to meet the 
expenditure totals laid down 
by Kenneth CHarke. 

Brussels has long sought to 
make Britain part of Objec- 
tive 4 of the Social Food, 
which looks at ways of using 


training — particularly for 
small and medium-sized 
businesses — to anticipate 
trends in the labour market 
Chancellor Gordon Brown 
gave £5 milli on in start-up 
fhnds to the University pro- 
ject — seen as the 1990s ver- 
sion of the Open University — 
last summer and a further £35 
million has already been se- 
cured from a different pert of 
the Brussels budget 
The idea lor a university 
was first floated by Mr Brown 
as a way to tackle the problem 
I of having a workforce less 
skilled and qualified than 
many international competi- 
! tors. The UQ was seen as a 


series erf decentralised initia- 
tives aimed at making educa- 
tion and training more acces- 
sible to hundreds of 
thousands of people In work. 

Labour believes the UQ 
should have four priorities: to 
deliver skills for managers in 
smaller firms:, to provide in- 
formation technology courses 
for the unemployed; to in- 
crease engineering theory, de- 
sign and practice training; 
and to tackle literacy 
problems. 

Mr Blunkett said that the 
EU funds would support the 
Government’s plans for Life- 
long Learning announced in a 
green paper last month. ‘1 


British welcome for overseas arms investors 


Nicholas B a nnist e r, Chief 
Business Correspondent 

S HARES in Britain’s 
leading aerospace 
groups — Rolls-Royce 
and British Aerospace — 
jumped yesterday after the 
Government lifted the limit 
on foreign shareholdings from 
29.5 per cent to 49.5 per cent 
The move, announced by 
industry minister John 
Battle, was expected to open 


the way for cross-border alli- 
ances of Europe’s arms firms. 

Mr Battle said the higher 
ceiling, which the companies 
asked for last year, would 
“promote the competitiveness 
or these companies by in- 
creasing their freedom to op- 
erate commercially in world 
markets". 

Individual foreign share- 
holders are to be limited to 15 
per cent stakes. The changes 
have still to be approved by 
shareholders at their annual 


meetings. European defence j 
compani es are in competi- 
tion with America’s recently- ! 
formed big three defence com- ; 
bines — Boeing, Lockheed 
Martin and Raytheon. 

Rolls-Royce shares dosed : 
20p up at £1929. BAe ended 
the day 14p higher at 260Vip. 

At present foreign share- 
holders own 27 per cent of 
Rolls-Royce, the jet engine 
manufacturer, and 29.14 per 
cent of BAe, Europe’s largest 
weapons maker. 


Sir Ralph Robins, the chair- 
man of Rolls-Royce, said: 
“Over the past 10 years Rolls- 
Royce has established itself as 
a successful international 
business and one of the 
world’s leading aero-engine 
companies. 

“Our order book has more 
than tripled during this time 
and 'about three-quarters of 
our sales are exports, or 
achieved outside the UK. The 
proposed changes are in the 
interests of the company and 


its shareholders and are con- 
sistent with the increasingly 
international nature of our 
businesses." 

The British. French and 
German governments last 
year called on their defence 
industries to come up with a 
plan for cross-border mergers 
to counter the threat from the 
big three American groups. 

However the attempts to 
form large European defence 
companies have largely fallen 
foul of the French who are 
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S HOP workers at Wait- 
rose supermarkets and 
John Lewis department 
stores were yesterday handed 
a record bonus worth 12 
week’s pay. 

Despite cautioning that this 
year’s outlook was not as rosy 
1997*5. the board decided to 
raise the annual bonus rate to 
22 per cent of pay, up from 
last year’s 20 per cent level. 

Full-time shop floor work- 
ers. who earn about £8,000 a 
year, will each receive a 
£1,500 lump sum. 

Leading stores such as 
Tesco and Marks & Spencer 
pay higher hourly rates, but 
the John Lewis bonus allows 
its staff to leapfrog their com- 
petitors. Tesco checkout staff 
earn £4.56 per hour, while 
Marks & Spencer pays from 
£4.16 to £5.50 — an average of 
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about £9.400. This year's bo- 
nus for the 37.500 John Lewis 
Partnership staff will cost 
£98 million. The bonus ap- 
plies throughout the com- 
pany. based on the partner- 
ship principles of the founder. 

A store manager earning 
£25,000 will receive an extra 
£5.500. The chairman, Stuart 
Hampson. will be paid a 
£70.000 bonus on top of his 
£320,000 salary. 

Mr Hampson said yesterday 
that the group’s partnership 
principles were key to its suc- 
cess and he urged other com- 
panies to follow suit. 

“A result like this depends 
on all-round effort”, he said, 
while complaining that 
changes in last year’s Budget 
meant that the bonus would 
become taxable after this 
year. 

This was the fifth year of 
profit growth but Mr Hamp- 
son warned tbat it would be 
difficult to repeat last year’s 
performance. 

Profit rose by 13 per cent to 
£153 million. 

Sales from the 23 depart- 
ment stores grew by 11 per 
cent to £1.7 billion while the 
117 Waitress supermarkets 
pushed up sales by 9 per cent 
to just under £1.7 billion. 

The department stores saw 
a 10 per cent increase in sales 
of carpets, a 15 per cent rise 
in furnishings and a 14 per 
cent gain in fitted kitchens, 
on a comparable basis. 

Mr Hampson said the com- 
pany was investing heavily in 
new stores such as those at 
Crtbb's Causeway in Bristol 
which will open next month. 


Simon Beavfs 

Media Business Editor 

■PUBLISHING group Reed 
■^Elsevier yesterday at- 
■ tempted to put a lid cm a 
year erf serious setbacks when 
it earmarked £480 million to 
sort out the fiasco in its travel 
division and looked to the 
future by committing itself to 
expansion despite the col- 
lapse of its £20 billion tie-up 
with Wofters Kltrwer. 

The Anglo Dutch group, 
which was forced to abandon 
the merger with Wolters on 
Monday for fear it would run 
into regulatory problems in 
Brussels, said it planned to 
repeat last year's spend of 


around Si billion on acquisi- 
tions. 

Directors denied that fear 
of Brussels would constrain 
its ability to make moves in 
Europe since most of its as- 
sets are in Britain. 

John Mellon, an executive 
director, said: “The regula- 
tory issues are much greater 
for Wolters Kluwer than us 
since they have a much 
higher penetration in Hol- 
land, Germany aod France. I 
don’t think we will be con- 
strained by the authorities in 
malting acquisitions.’’ 

Although Reed believes 
that a number of European 
family-owned publishers will 
come on to the market the US 
Is seen as a particular target 


in the short-term. Already 
Reed is in the race to buy two 
specialist publishers from the 

Times MiiTor group. 

Reed Is also trying to plug 
the black hole that opened up 
last year when It admitted 
that its travel group — includ- 
ing the Hotel Travel Index 
and the ABC World Airline 
guide — bad for several years 
been misleading advertisers 
by overestimating 

circulation. 

The group has allocated 
£230 million to compensate 
advertisers and to restructure 
the business. There is a fur- 
ther £250 million non-cash 
charge to cover an asset write 
down. 

Investors were warned of 


the crisis last September and 
Mr Mellon said that the com- 
pany was confident that the 
compensation allowance had 
been set at a comfortable 
level. 

He conceded that only 
about 40 per cent or the 4,000 
hotel companies affected mid 
about half the 300 airlines had 
so far settled, but predicted 
that the remainder would be 
cleared up within months. 

News of the provision was 
released alongside full-year 
i results showing pre-tax prof- 
its before exceptianals up by 2 
I per cent to £823 mill I nn The 
I results were affected by the 
i strong pound, with currency 
I fluctuations knocking £66 
i million off the pretax figure. 


Travelers’ cheque for $227m a year 


MARK TRAN in New York reports on a 
pay package that has shaken Wall Street 


T HE pay package of San- 
ford Weill, one of Wall 
Street’s most powerful 
executives, has soared to 
S 227.7 million. 

The payout for the chief 

executive Of flitanrlpl paw* 
erhonse Travelers Group 
puts him almost in the 
same league as Walt Disney 
chief executive Michael 
Eisner, who recently 
earned a record S565 mil- 
lion to the annoyance of 
some of the company’s big 
shareholders. 

Mr Weill exercised stock 
options worth S220.2 mil- 
lion in 1997 on top of $7.7 


millio n in salary, bonuses 
and other compensation. 

Mr Weill. 64, has no in- 
tention of taking early 
retirement to go on a spend- 
ing spree. “Sandy has no in- 
tention of going any- 
where,” said Mary McDer- 
mott. a Travelers official. 
“He’s having too much 
fun.” 

His gargantuan compen- 
sation package came on the 
back of 78 percent climb in 
Travelers' share price in a 
year when financial compa- 
nies were among Wall 
Street’s top peformers. 

Travelers’ share price 


has continued to surge this j 
year, up 9.5 per cent since I 
January, despite the 
merger of its Smith Barney 
subsidiary with Salomon, 
an aggressive trading 
house. The share price of 
an acquirer usually takes a 
knock. The rise in Travel- 
ers’ share price means that 1 
Mr Weill's holdings have 
grown by 521 million since 
January. 

“If yon create S27 billion 
In shareholder value In a 
year, that is shared by all 
the holders.” said Ms 
McDermott. 

The current bull market 
has meant huge payouts to 
executives on Wan Street. 
Bear Stearns last Septem- 
ber paid out $87 million to 
its top five executives, with 


chairman Alan Greenberg 
taking home $20 million. 
Chairman Daniel Tolly at 
Merrill Lynch also maHf 
$2o million. 

The fat cat culture has 
aroused the ire of the AFL- 
CIO. the umbrella organisa- 
tion of American trade 
onions, and has raised eye- 
brows even at Forbes maga- 
zine. Last year It carried 
the headline: “it doesn’t 
make sense." 

Mr Weill one of the most 
respected executives on 
Wall Street came to Travel- 
ers, then known as Com- 
mercial Credit, when it was 
spun off from Control Data 
in 1986. Previously, he was 
president of American Ex- 
press and a principal of 
Shearson Lehman Brothers. 


by research row 



Edited by 
AlexBmmmer 

T HE unexplained clrcum; 
stances surrounding the 
abrupt suspension of the 
head of British Biotech’s din- 
nuaarrh Andrew Millar. 


and the hope that Britain will 
be there among the global 
leaders as has been the case 

in ethical drugs. 

There might be more assur- 
ance about the possibil ity, of 
its groundbreaking pancreat- 
ic drugs eventually making it 
to the market if the manage- 
ment of the company were Jii 
more secure hands. Mercury 
Asset management, the big- 

aest holder with 10.6 percent 
stake, might well be feeling 

uncomfortable. With -the 

share price now out of the 
stratosphere it is not impossi- 
ble that one of the more man- 
age rially mature UK players 
might its arm. 


reluctant to lose control of 
any of their arms Twannfwr.. 
turers. many of whom are 
still state-owned. 

The private-sector British 
and German firms believe 
that all parties in a merger or 
alliance must be treated 
equally and that privatisation 
of the main French players is 
an essential prerequisite of 
any deal But the present 
French government is op- 
posed to selling off state- 
owned industries. 



particularly welcome the op- 
portunity to link the first UK 
comprehensive strategy for 
lifelong learning with the 
: EITs agenda for employment 
i This is a tangible demonstra- 
; tion erf the way in which the 
UK Government is working 
with the European Commis- 
sion to bring the benefits of 
the EU to our citizens. 

“In the months ahead we 
will be arguing that the devel- 
opment of the Ud the Learn- 
ing Grid and the use of inter- 
active communication 
technology for learning pro- 
vides a first step in the devel- 
opment of a ’European Skills 
Gateway*." 


Set by Mercury 


Across 


7 Strive again for control (8) 

9 Benefit from spell with a 
professional first (6) 

lO Is back from safari a Iona 
way off (4) 

It A German buyer, one 
helping to show respect (10) 

1 2 Patient round about the 
batsman's position? (6) 

14 Does it In variety of 
impressions (8) 

15 Amongst performing bears I 
discovered hydrophobia (6) 

17 Set aside. In Scandinavian 
"Whey, about £1,000 (6) 

20 They slither along material 
on hats (8) 

22 Bill from our Royal Mail 
comes first (6) 

23 ^ "res unkempt American 
without bias ( 10 ) 

24 Share chosen for diem 
produces a sound return (4) 

25 If a girt comes round, rinn 
redhead on the beach (6) 

26 if"?,!? man like a 

bkd!(8) 

Down 

1 Char takes rood to traveflor (8) 

2 Some of the best artistes 
play a leading role (4) 

3 Very angry, except about a 
guide leader (6) 
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